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Translation. 


Come to Me,' do not seek except Me, 

I am the Beneficent ; therefore, seek Me, you will 

find Me, 

Do you remember any night in which you have 

called Me secretly; 

And 1 did not hear you ? Then, seek Me ; yoi 

will find Me. 

When the afflicted one says: “Dost not Thou 

see Me” ? 

I look toward him, therefore, seek Me, you will 

find Me 

When My servant disobeys Me, you will not find ^ 

Quick in chastising, therefore, seek Me you will 

find Me 
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PREFACE. 


I NDIA is ill transition. Her political leaders 
are busy in making new programmes 
and setting up new ideals. In this hubbub 
of politics, however, some prominent members 
of the Congress, both Hindus and Muslims, 
have given expression to the ideas which, direct- 
ly or indii’ectly, reveal their mentality towards 
religion. For instance. Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru, the Pi-esident-elect of the Lahore Ses- 
sion of the Congress held in December 1929, 
observed that he was a Hindu merely by acci- 
dent, as he happened to be bom in a Hindu 
family, otherwise he knew nothing about his 
leligion. Dr. Saif-ud-Din Kitchlew was 
perhaps more outspoken. He said that reli- 
gion was after all a matter of opinion, which 
was always subject to change. He argued 
that we could change our religion whenever 
we liked but we could not change our country. 
Such obseiwations are, no doubt, a true 
index to the mass conception of religion. If 
religion is only a set of ideas professed publicly, 
it is ceitainly not worth serious consideration. 
I shall even go so fai’ as to aflfirm that if 
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it is aset of luci’e dogmas oi‘ rites, even then 
it is not worth consideration. And nndoubt- 
edly such is the popular conception of reli- 
gion. But men of Pandit Jawahar Lai’s and 
Dr. Kitchlow’s light and learning are expect- 
ed to know much more about religion than 
the man-in-the-street. I have not thoroughly 
studied the Hindu religion. Yet from what I 
iiavc gathei’ed from its broad principles and 
teachings I can safely assert that oi-iginally it 
was more than dogmas, ceremonials and ritual. 
Mann, who occupies a prominent place in the 
ilindu theology, was a great law-giver. His 
laws may be obsolete now, owing to the ad- 
vance of times ; but originally they were 
meant for the uplift of society. The ancient 
Shastras, too, are lich in religious lore, 
and furnish the minute details of the Hindu 
law of society. It is true that this law deals 
with a most piimitive stage of humanity and 
is impracticable in its details in modern times. 
But still it must contain some fundamental 
truths, which, if broadly and rationally inter- 
preted, will yet form the basic principles of 
human civilization. Similarly, Christianity 
of the day is pre-eminently a religion of dog- 
mas and ritual. But originally the church 
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of Josns was a practical institution. It 
was a code of life a.nd not the “sacrament.” 
Jesus came to “fulfil the law,” and ho gave 
his disciples detailed. instructions for it. The 
modern church which wrongly goes aftei’ 
the name of Jesus is chiefly based upon 
“sacrament” but Jesus gave hfs disciples the 
“Sermon on the Mount,” and not the “sacra- 
ment.” In a word, religion in its purity is 
not a set of dogmas or ritual. It is a code 
of life, and therefore humanity is in per- 
petual need of it. No human civilization is 
possible without religion. In our days Eussia. 
has abandoned religion. But what are the 
consequences ? The country is full of disorder 
and ajiarchy. It has no settled Government 
and has little connection with the civilized 
world. I do not suppose that the political 
loaders of this country, while condemning reli- 
gion really mean to convert India into Soviet 
Eussia, but I do hold that if a “no religion” 
campaign is canied on, the consequences will 
be just the same as in Eussia. No amount of 
political sophistry can withhold history from 
repeating itself. 

Nevertheless, I have no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of the political leaders. I realize 
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the significance of their words. They want 
.to unite the jarring elements of India for her 
political independence ; and because religion 
has unfortunately been a great factor in pro- 
moting racial hatred, they want to abandon 
it. The end is laudible but tlie uiean.s 
is wrong. Strictly speaking it is due to the 
wrong but popular conception of religion. As 
I have said above, religion is a code of life ; 
therefore, it is indespensable for human pro- 
gress. But the difficulty is that most reli- 
gions in the world have lost their original 
purity, and have degenerated into mere super- 
stition. Such faiths are indeed bundles of 
dogmas and ritual ; they seiwe no purpose. 
But Islam is free from such drawbacks. His- 
torically, it is the last phase of the revealed re- 
ligion. I say the “last phase” advisedly, because 
there has been only one religion for humanity, 
revealed to different prophets in different 
countries, varying according to the neces8itie.s 
of times in minor details but concurring ou 
fundamentals. These prophets brought a 
message of truth from their Lord; but through 
the passage of time that message was either- 
lost altogether, or was polluted with human 
alloy. Take for instance the case of the Holy 
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Biblo. There is no original text of it in the 
Hebrew language which was spoken by the 
Israelite prophets. The present Bible is a 
translation and re-translation from the Greek 
text, which can hardly represent the original 
one. Modem research has proved that 
the Bible is not an infallible work. The 
American Church has gone so far as to ex- 
clude the study of the Bible from the ciuTi- 
culum of schools, because the young students 
from its study will be, according to Bishop 
Barnes, driven to the inevitable conclusion 
that “their forefathers’ standard of truth was 
very low’’ The history of the Genesis given in 
the Bible is open to many scientific objec- 
tions ; and is not befitting Divine Know- 
ledge. But it does not prove that the Israelite 
prophets did not receive the Divine Word. 
The fact is that their message has lost its 
original purity. The language in which it 
was couched is dead. It is not spoken in 
any part of the world. Similar is the case with 
the Hindu scriptures. Their language, too, 
is dead. We cannot study the Hindu religion 
from its original sources. There is no correct 
and authentic translation of the Vedas and 
one cannot understand what the utility of such 
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a book can be. But the case of Islam is quite 
different. Its sacred book, tlic Quran, enjoys 
a unique purity of text. It is exactly the same 
book which was revealed to the Prophet Jln- 
hammad about fom*teen hundred years a^jo. 
It is absolutely free from human adultoratio]i. 
Nothing has been subtracted from or added to 
it. Even hostile ciltics of Islam have admitted 
the purity of its text.^ Its language is spoken 
in many paits of the world. One can under- 
stand the Quranic expressions even to-da\' 
as in the time of the Prophet. The Quran is 
the last heavenly Book sent for the reforma- 
tion of humanity and has laid down claims 
to recapitulate all the fundamental truths of 
the previous scriptures.^ So if wc want to 
study the function of religion or determine 
its role in human civilization, which is the 
common goal of every thinking man, be he 
an athiest, we must study Islam. It is not fair 
to condemn religion without studying its last 
and most perfect phase, which is Islam. 

In the following pages I have tiled to 

1, Sir William Muir writes: “There is probably in the world 
no other work which has remained twelve centuries with so pure 
a text,” ; and adds these words of Von Hammer : “We hold the 
Koran to be as surely Mohamed's word, as the Mohamedans hold 
it to be the word of God." The Life of Mohaviviad, 

2. XCVIII : 3. 
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present a few salient features of Islam to show 

how it has contributed to the world's civilization 

« 

and how its teachings, if practised, can bring 
about the niillenniiiin, I hope the perasal of 
this booh will help many young men to an- 
swer the biiraing question of the day : “Are 
you Muslim fust or Indian ?" 

MUSTAFA KHAN. 


Laloie, April 3, 1930. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE OBJElT of RELIGION. 

Fov all those who follow a religion, the 
most pertinent question is : what is the ob- 
ject of religion? To answer this question 
I must go through the pages of the Quran. 
Aocorduig to the Holy Book, a true religion 
is meant for the regeneration of humanity. 
It wants to uncover, or develop the latent 
faculties of man. An all round and harmoni- 
ous development of what G-od has given us is 
the only function of religion. The Quranic ex- 
pression for this idea is Falah, which literally 
means to cultivate or break the soil. The idea 
is that just as by breaking the virgin soil, one 
biings out the hidden faculties of the land, 
and consequently gets a good harvest, similarly 
the religion from God develops, the latent facul- 
ties of man to their perfection. The Quran 
ill its very beginning says : “This book, there 
is no doubt in it, is a guide to those who avoid 
(evil), those who believe in the unseen, keep 
up prayers, and spend out of what We have 
given them. And who believe in that which 
has been revealed to you and that which has 
been revealed before you and they are sure 
of the hereafter. These are on the right 
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course from their Lord and those it is tliat 
shall attain to Falah (prosperity and perfec- 
tion).”^ That is, the strict observance of those 
practical institutions of the faith, nanxely: 
(1) belief in the great Unseen (2) keeping uj) 
of prayers, (3) spending benevolently in the 
way of the Lord, (4) belief in the Quran, and 
belief in the past scriptures, and in the 
life after death, will bring about a trans- 
formation in believers who will thus attain 
to the highest pei’fectiou. I will explain 
the full significance of those various in- 
stitutions of Islam in a separate chapter 
of this book. But here, I must draw the 
attention of the reader to the fact that 
these institutions do not in themselves con- 
stitute the object of religion. The.y are, as 
the Quran says, means to an end. They are 
meant to raise man to the highest pinnacle 
of progress. The object of religion, therefore, 
is to edify man, to bring out and develop his 
innate faculties to their full capacity. The 
Quran very appropriately strikes a note of 
caution in the words — “who avoid”. Those 
words very tersely point out to a. universal 
law which governs every gi’owth in the world. 


1 . 11 : 1—5 
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Look at a tiiij’ seed, which has all the poten- 
tialities of gi'owing into a huge tree giving shel- 
ter to thousands of people under its shade. But 
before it grows into such a big tree the hus- 
bandman should take all care to safeguard 
it against all destructive forces calculated 
to impede its growth and to nip it in the bud. 
No growth, no progress, is possible unless we 
avoid all that is harmful. The weeding out 
of the field is essential to a good harvest. 
The Nature before our eyes which is the work 
of God, teaches us that the progress of life 
depends upon two things: (1) assimilation 
of the useful, and (2) rejection of the harmful. 
My stomach will not entertain for a moment 
any thing which is foreign to it, my eye will 
not bear a mole in it. The Quran has come 
to lift up human society, and therefore, it 
has warned the people, at the outset, that 
it will help only those who will avoid all 
what is evil and harmful. And this injunc- 
tion of the Quran is exactly in keeping with 
the laws of natm’e obtaining in the universe. 

To turn to our subject, progress on the 
right lines in every walk of life is the object 
of Islam. Human nature is full of various 
passions and tendencies. It is also gifted with 
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various potentialities. Islam teaches us how to 
biing out or develop these passions and 
potentialities in harmonious growth. For 
instance patriotism is a human passion and 
Islam does want to engender it on right 
lines. The Holy Prophet is reporied to have 
said: “Patriotism is a part of the faith." And 
the Quran stands for self-determination. 
The spirit of freedom prevails throughout the 
teachings of Islam. The great mission of the 
piophets has been to emancipate people from 
mental and physical servitude. Moses appear- 
ed toliberate the Isaraelites from the clutches 
of the tyrant Pharaoh. The Prophet Muham- 
mad, in the words of the Holy Quran, freed his 
jieoplc from the “chains of customs and 
usages,” that had destroyed their freedom and 
had made the Arabs a nation of slaves. 
Therefore, patriotism and freedom are quite 
in keeping with the teachings of Islam. 

As a Muslim, I am expected to be a true 
patriot, and therefore, I need not deseit- my 
i cligion foi’ the sake of patriotism. Again, 
in a country like India, iiational unity is the 
chief requisite for achieving political aspira- 
tions. And that unity hinges upon religious 
toleration and good will among the followers 
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of different persuasions. For that too, 1 noe(i 
not forsake my religion, rather I should bo 
a, staunch Muslim, because Islam wants mo 
to bo toloi'ant and respectful to other faiths. 
The Quran enjoins me “not to abuse the idols 
of the polytheists, because they would abuse 
the Lord without knowledge." And this 
will I'esult in creating discoid and animosity. 
We are even required by the Quran to believe 
a nd i-espect the prophets of other nations. It 
is a part of our faith. The Gik( is a Hindu scrip- 
ture but it is respected by the whole of Mus- 
lim India on the principle enunciated by the 
Quran. The prophets of God, sent to ancient 
India or other countries, are as much our 
prophets as theirs. The Holy Quran says : — 

Say : we believe in Allah and in that 
which has been revealed to us, and in 
that which was revealed to Abraham, 
and Ismail and Isaac and Jacob and 
the Tribes and in that which was 
given Moses and Jesus and in that 
which was given to the prophets from 
them Lord. We do not make any 
distinction between any of tliem, and 
to Him do we submit.i 


1. II : 136 
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This verse from the Holy Book clearly men- 
tions all the prophets of the world. Elsewhere 
we are told that “there is not a people but a 
warnci- has gjone among them’’.^ And the 
Quran also lays down that there arc some 
pi’ophets whom it has not ixientioned.^ But 
a Muslim is expected to believe in all the 
Pi'ophets whether mentioned in the Quran or 
not. The belief in the universal dispensation 
of Clod is a potent factor to bring about unity 
among mankind and the Quran has implanted 
this belief in the heai-t of every Muslim. 

The unity of (rod is another important 
theme of the Quran, which has dealt a death- 
blow to the man-made distinctions of human 
society. Read the history of the Hindu reli- 
gion, and you will find that the caste system, 
untoLichability, and other I'acial distinctions are 
based upon the womhip of different gods. 
The Quran has done a gieat seiwice to the 
cause of united humanity in expounding the 
doctrine of Unity. If we want to bring about a 
real unity among the different sections of huma- 
nity living in India, Ave must be woi*shippers of 
one God ; and it is the theme which has been 
o ve rwhel i ningly emphasised i n the Qiman . 

1. Holy Quran XXXV : 24 2. XL : 78 
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Therefore, all well-wishers of India should 
do their level best to promulgate the Islamic 
doctrine of Unity among all Indians. They 
may not profess Islam theoretically ; but they 
must be Muslims in practice, so far asthe Unity 
of God goes, for their political salvation. No 
reclamation of the depressed classes is possi- 
ble unless the womhip of one Great God is 
l esorted to, and unless the untouchables aic 
treated as the equal members of God's family. 

The Qui’an has a wondeiiul power of ic- 
viving dead nations. It did infuse a new 
life into the Arabs who at the time of its 
revelation were at the nadir of degradation. 
The Holy Prophet is characterised by the 
Quran as “inspin'ng his people with life. 
And it is historically true. No reformation 
has been so quick and so complete in the his- 
tory of the world as that wrought by Islam 
during the space of only two decades, of a 
country that had admittedly sunk to the veiy 
depth of prostitution, which the human jnind 
can possibly conceive of. “The creation of 
the political power of the Mohammadans was 
so sudden that it took the world by suiprise.”- 
The Arabs had no religion, no goveiiiment, 


1. VIII : 24 2. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Edition. 
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no social life, no morality and no civilization. 
They were literally the wild sons of the 
desert. It was, however, through the religion 
taught by the Quran that these wild sons of 
the desert became the pioneers of the world's 
civilization. Those who took pride in igno- 
rance and illiteracy became the world s teach- 
ers. Europe still owes a debt of gratitude to 
the Arabs who have left an everlasting 
mark on human civilization. And it was all 
due to Islam. 

A true religion, therefore, as I have said 
above, is a fountain-head of human progress. 

It is meant to elevate humanity. Man is the 
most beautiful work of the Divine Hand. He is 
“made after the image of God.’’ “Certainly we 
have created man’' says the Holy Quran “in 
the best make. ^ He has been invested with 
vast potentialities, and has been gifted with 
knowledge. “And we gave Adam knowledge 
of all things’ ’.2 

This superiority of man has made him 
the lord of creation and that is why the angels 
were required to “make obeisance to Adam’’.-* 
Elsewhere the Quran says that “every thing 
in eart h and heaven is made subservien t to 

1. XCV : 4 Holy Quran 2. II ; 31 Holy Quran 3. II ; 34 
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man”,i Man is therefore supposed to work 
out his vast capabilities in various walks 
of life. He is expected to give full play to 
his various faculties and thus bi'ing them to 
perfection. But every thing in the world 
attains to perfection through obedience to 
certain laws. Religion provides man with the 
code of life, to which he must submit to work 
out his salvation. He is ordained to rule 
over the earth by virtue of his knowledge. 
But his government is to be characterised 
by Divine morals. “Imbue yourself with Divim- 
attributes” says the Holy Prophet. And 
according to the Quran religion is a. Sibghal- 
ullah i. e. Divine Tint, with w^hich Ave are to 
dye ourseh’es. Elsewhere the Quran en- 
joins • — “Remember Allah as you remember 
your forefathers.”^ Tha t is, as we keep the me- 
mory of our forefathers green by keeping uja 
their traditions and following their ways;so must 
we remember God by folloAving His ways and 
copying His morals. When men become 
little gods on the earth imitating the Divine 
attributes in all spheres of life, human society 
will reach the millennium for which Jesus 
prayed so fervently : “Thy kingdom 


1. XXXI : 80 


2. II : 200 
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come. Thy will bo done as in heaven so on 
earth. ’*1 These words of tlu* master do not 
mean anj'thhi" except that which I have poin- 
ted out above. (Jod’s will is done everywhei-e. 
“To Him submit, whatsoever is in the 
heavens and whatsoever is in the eaith”." Even 
man is subject to the Divine laws that are 
governing the universe. Bvit he is free to some 
extent. He is not like the angels “who do 
whatever they are ordered”.^ He has been 
given, on the other hand, the choice of action. 
“We have shown him the way : he may acceiit 
or reject it.”'* Therefore, when Jesus pra>ed : 
“Thy will be done as in heaven so tm 
earth,’' he meant only that the men living 
on the earth might walk in the ways of the 
Lord. But the master did not teach us ‘'all the 
truth.”* He, on the other hand, predicted the 
advent of the Comforter,® and prayed for the 
“Kingdom of Heaven.” The "Cointorter" came 
in the person of ^luhammad who gave us the 
“Kingdom of Heaven,” the Quran, which jn-o- 
claimed: “The Kingdom of God has come, 
therefore do not desire to hasten it”." 

1. Matthew VI: 10 3. Ho]y Quran III : 83 

3. Holy Quran XVI : 50 4. Holy Quran T.XXVl : 3 

5. .Tolin. XVI : 12-1'5; 0. .) olin. XI V : >8. 

7, Holy Quran XVI : 1. 
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Til sliort, a tnici re]i'>ion from (fod co’.iujs 
to elevate liumaiiity morally, intc'Jloetually, 
spiritually and physically. It dyes mou with 
Divine attributes, and Jiudces rhom tit to nd(> 
ov('r the earth with equity, justice and bene- 
volence. It makes them vice-ro^’cnts of (Jod 
on this planet. In a word, human editication 
is the object of religion. How this object was 
achieved by Islam will be see.ji in the follow- 
ing pages. 



CHAPTER TI. 

ISLAM AND THE ADVANCE OF MODERN 
SCIENCES. 

As \v(( lu'.vo noticed in the prcccdiiii;' 
clut]'ter. the Qnrjui has revealed tin* real 
significance' of religion. It lias entii’oly 
changed tlie conception of the Divine P>cing. 
Religion is no loiiger a set of dogmas or 
ritnal to appease' an angry Deity. Prayers, 
alms, fasting, hymns, anel saerifices are ne>t 
the means of preipitiating Goel. They are, on 
the e)the'.r hand, meant fe)r the self-eelification 
of ma,n. (le)el is above all human weakne'sses. 
lie doc'S ne)t feel olateel by His glorification. 
This is only a. human passion, anel (fod is 
sure'ly above it. Religion, accenting to the* 
Quran, has to edify man. Self-realization is 
the great objeK't of Islam. ‘’One who realizes 
erne's own se-lf", says the Holy Prophet ‘‘realizes 
tlie Ci’e'ator." The Hedy Quran from the btygin- 
niiig to the emel uniformly lays stress on the 
jungre'ss of humanity. The very first mes- 
sage' ren eaU'el to the Prophet, gave in a nut- 
shell, the wlieile prograimno of human civiliza- 
tion aimed at by the Quran. This Divine mes- 
sage was couchetl in the following terms:- 
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1. Head iu tbc name of your Lord who 
. •voa ted (everyth injr)- 

2. He ci’eatcd muji from a cdot. 

d. Head and your Lord is most honour- 
able. 

4. "Who tauf'ht to wiite with pen. 

5, Taujjlit man what he knew not.^ 

Those words are full of eelestial light and 
]n'ofonnd signiheance. In the first verso it 
is mentioned that (rod is the Creator of every 
thing in the univei-sc ; in the second the 
creation of man, who is KhalifatiiUah, the 
vice-regent of Cod on the earth, and the most 
impoitant design of the Divine Hand, has 
Ix'en sej^ai-ateiy and paiiicularly mentioned 
to give du('. importance to his existence, 
in another pla(!(>, the Quran has clearly said: 
“Ortainly W(‘ have created man in the best 
make. ”2 Jn the thiixl verse it is enun- 
.•iat(al that “your Lord is most honourable” 
implying that he wants to make man, His 
\ ice-regent, also most ho]ioura.blo.” The 
Quran has icpeatedly claijned that its mis- 
sion is to elevate man. Addressing 
humanity in another place, it says : “In this 
hook (the Quran) lies your eminence.”^ 

“ i. xcvi: i-5 aT^evTi 3. 
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Moav is mail to acliiove tliis eminence, how 
is he to be made most lionourable ? The 
;'.nswer to this question is j:;iven in the foiiiih 
j’.iul iifth verses of the above passaf^o. That is, 
man will make progress by reading and 
writing. It is clearly stated here that God 
is going to teach man “with pen wliat he 
I;new not”. These words transparently 
I n opkesy the advance of the modern sciences 
and thei]' role in human civilization. Pro- 
motion of knowledge is thus a groat function 
of the (iuran. That is why the very first 
l•evolation of it begins, with the Avord “Read.” 
'Ihie Quran also enjoins everyone of us to 
pi’ay : “G God increase my knowledge.”^ 
And the Holy Prophet is rcpoited to haA'o 
said : “Acquisition of knowledge is incumbent 
on every Muslim, male and female.” The 
story of Adam given in the Quran makes 
it abundantly clear that man's superiority 
li(^s in his being gifted with knoAvledge, “And 
He gave Adam knoAvlodge of all things. 
The angels, of course, did not possess this 
knowledge. That is why they are ordered 
to “make obeisance to Adam.”® This obei- 
sance means obedience to man owing to his 
advanced knoAvlcdge. Now, does not the 

1. XX ; 114. 2. 11 : 31. 3. II : 34 



whole history of Inmian civiliziirioi) hc:M' testi- 
mony to the truth of thissta.temcut of thoQu) - 
aii? Is not the domination of tlu* AVcstern ])eo- 
ples due to their scientific kno\vlod.ufc, and 
liighcr standard of character, which again is 
due to their advanced knoAvledge. I have been 
to the West. I have stayed in England for 
tAVO yeai’s; and foitunately I am in a posi- 
tion to speak on the subject with lirst-hand 
knowledge. I am fully coTn"e]-sant with tb.e 
social evils of the West. NoA’Citheless, 1 can 
safely say that on the whole the Western 
peoples are superior to us in character and 
cultui'c. In fact then' superiority lies in the 
acquisition of science and knowledge, which 
the Quran has made compulsory for us. Now. 
if we want to throAV off the Western yoke, 
should Ave not make progi'C.ss in knoAvlodge 
according to the teachings of Islam ? 
Should we abandon Islam, and rcunain 
uneducated, ignorant, and illiterate to gain 
victory OA'er the British? As a Muslim I do 
not ;understand AA^hat the Congress-men 
aim .at by deserting religion. A W('steru 
people are ruling OA'cr us, because they a r.* 
Muslims in practice. Can we become inde- 
pendent by discarding the teachings of Islam? 



Our jiKjdcni civilization wliicli has won 
universal appiH'.ciation is based upon the 
sciences whic,li Kuropeau scholars learned 
IVoin the .Muslim universities of Cordova 
j;nd rhi<>:dad. The proep-oss of knowied^jo 
and science which has revolutkniizod the 
whole world was due to the iinpetus given 
by the Quran and the Prophet. In the 
world's history, the Muslim rulers and Mus- 
lim scholars were the liist and foremost in 
systematizing different branches of know- 
h'dge, because it formed a part of their 
faith. Before the revelation of the Quran, 
the whole world w’as in the dark. Acquisition 
‘»f knowledge was only a private concern; 
and chiefly depended upon one's own hobby 
or genius. There were no regular acade- 
mic institutions and no department for public 
instruction. The state was not responsible for 
educating people. The Greeks and the Romans 
w ere the most civilized nations of the ancient 
woild. But they too had no national system of 
education. Of Greeks we read in the Encyclo- 
|iaediaBritannica that “for children and youths 
under the ephebic age there was practical re- 
gulation of schools or palestra by the state.” 
Of Romans the some book says: “In the 
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earlier centuries of tiic i’e]nil)iic, Roman 
education was given entirely in f;5n)il>' and 
public life. The father had unliniited jwwer 
over his son's life, and was open to public 
censure if he failed to train him, in the ordinal y 
moral, civic and religions duties. But it is 
doubtful if there wore any HchooU and it is 
certain there was no national literature to 
furnish the instrument of cultiu’c.”^ 

But the Quran fi*oni the very i)eginning 
made education a national affair. In lu's 
early days at Medina after the battle* ui' 
Badr, the Prophet demanded a literary ran- 
som from the war prisonei-s. That is, instead ‘ 
of money he asked them to teach the boys 
of Medina how to wiite. This shows the 
Prophets keen interest in the education of 
his people. The Arabs were an illiterate 
nation. They took pride in being Unimi, 
illiterate. Therefore, the Holy Prophet 
could have no iaspiration from without for 
knowledge. He was not the product of his 
environment. He was the Divine teacher, 
and everything he did was xinder Di\iue 
in^iration. In obedience to the repeated 
injunctions of tlm Quran he invariahlv 

1. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 1st Edition Art : Education. 
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imin-ossed upon liisfollowei-s the value ofknovv- 
Icdije and science. He is characterized in 
the Holy Book as an “apostle raised among 
the Arabs, who recites to them the communi- 
cations from God, pm-ifies them, and teaches 
them the Book and wisdom. 

After the historic Hijra t of the Prophet 
from Mecca, Medina became the centre of 
attraction. It became the “Prophet’s City” 
and the peoples of different nationalities, 
Persians, Syrians, Greeks, and Africans, 
came to him to listen to his Divine Message. 
He explained to them the Word of God ; but 
along with it he always preached the value 
of knowledge. He would often say : “Acquire 
knoAvlcdge because he who acquires it in 
the way of the Lord, performs an act of 
piety ; who speaks of it praises the Lord ; 
who seeks it adores God ; who dispenses 
instruction in it bestows alms, and who 
imparts it to others, performs an act of 
devotion to God.” “Knowledge entitles its 
possessor to distinguish what is forbidden 
from what is not ; it lights the way to heaven; 
it is our friend in the desert, our society in 
.solitude, our companion when bereft of 
1. LXII:3 



iVieiids ; it follicles us t-o happiness, it sustains 
us in misery, it is our ornament in tlie com- 
pany f)f fi-iends, it sej’ves as an armour against 
our eiiemies.” “"With knovvletlge the servant 
of Ciofl 1‘ises to the heights of goodness 
and to a noble position; associates with 
sovereigns in this woidd and attains to the 
]}erfectiori of liappiness in the next.” '‘I’lie 
ink of the scholar is more holy than the. blood 
of the martyr.” “Seek for knowledge even 
unto China.” ‘‘He who leaves his home 
in seaich of knowledge walks in the path of 
Cod,” “He who travels in search of know- 
ledge, b) him Cod shows the way of paradise. 
“One houi’’s meditation on the Creator’s works 
is b(‘ttei' than seventy years of prayer.’’ “To 
listen to the instructions of scienc“.e and leani- 
ing for one hour is more meritoi’ious than 
attending the funerals of a thousand martyi*s, 
inore me]’ito}'ious than standing up in 
prayer for a thousand nights.” “To the 
student who goes forth in quest of knowledge 
Cod Mull allot a high place in the mansions 
of bliss ; eveiy step he takes is blessed ; and 
every lesson he receives has its reward.” 
“The seeker of knowledge will be greeted 
in Heaven with a welcome from the angels.” 
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“To listen to the words of the Jeai-ned, and 
to instil into the heaid the lessons of 
science, is better than nili^ious oxercise-s — 
better than liberating a hundred slax es." 
“Him who favours learning and the learned. 
Ood will favour in the next world.” “He 
who honours the learned honours me." 
Such utterances from the bles.sed lips of the 
Prophet can be multiplied. They wouUl, 
no doubt, impress upon the reader the iiupor- 
tance and value of knowledge and science. 
But they also signify that glorification of 
(lod lies in self-edification of man. Poi- 
in.stancc: seeking ofknowledge is “Clod’s adora- 
tion.” One who leaves home in search of know- 
ledge “walks in the path of Ood.” “One 
hour’s meditation on the works of Ood is 
bettei’ than sevent.y years’ prayer.” Do not 
these words clearly show that prayer and 
devotion to God arc meant foi’ our own exal- 
tation and elevation, a point to which I 
referred in the beginning of this chapter. 

linder the inspiring influence of the Quran 
and the Prophet the Arabs became flu* 
teachers of the world. Ali, the fouith Caliph 
of the Prophet was a great scholar. His 
lectures on tin* various branches of know- 
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ledge have won peipetual admiration from 
the scholars of the world. His love foi’ 
knowledge is proverbial. He would say : 
“He dies not who gives his life to leai’ning.” 
“But for his (Ali’s) assassination,” wiites a 
French historian, “the Muslim world might 
have witnessed the I'ealization of the Prophet’s 
teachings, in the actual amalgamation of 
reason with law and the impersonation of 
the first principles of true philosophy 
in positive action.” The happy and con- 
genial concuiTence of many great minds 
in the city of the Prophet gave an impetus 
to the cultivation of science and literature. 
“From Medina,” writes Syed Ameei’ Ali, 
“a stream of unusual intellectual activity 
flow'ed towards Damascus ;” which being 
the seat of the Omayya Empire, was a 
gathering place of many lucos that came 
under the sway of Islam. Towards the close 
of the Omayya reign, several Muslin» 
thinkers came into prominence, whose views 
on the burning questions of the time attrac- 
ted great attention, and materially moulded 
the thoughts and the ideas of the succeeding 
generations. The rule of the Caliph Man- 
sur, stands conspicuous for literary activities. 
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‘‘It is a remarkable fact,’' says the author 
of Culture under the Caliphs “that the sove- 
reign who makes us forget some of the darker 
sides of his natui’e by his moral and mental 
qualities also gave impetus to the great 
intellectual movement which now com- 
menced in the Islamic world”. The Caliph 
got many literary and scientific works of 
foreign languages translated into Arabic. 
He himself was a gi’eat scholar and a 
famous mathematician and possessed rare 
books on almost every branch of knowledge. 
Mansur’s successors too were not only 
})atrons of the learned but were themselves as- 
siduous cultivators of science and art. Under 
their government intellectual development of 
the Muslims proceeded with wonderful rapidity. 

During the reign of the Abbaside caliphs 
the Islamic world witnessed its epoch of 
glory. Under the first six Caliphs of this 
dynasty, and especially under Mamun, 
the Muslim civilization reached its zenith. 
The Abbasides made the metropolis of the Mus- 
lim Empire, a repository of knowledge. The 
cialiph, following the Prophet’s precept — 
wisdom is a lost property of a Muslim who 
must have it wherever he finds it — sent 
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out 111:? emissaries to the ditfereiit parts 
of the globe to secime the hoarded wealth 
of antiquity. Schools and colleges were 
established throughout the empire. Public 
libraries were opened in every city 
free to every visitor. The great philoso- 
phers of the ancient woi’ld were studied 
side by side with the Holy Quran. Aristotle, 
Euclid, Plato and Themistius received their 
proper share of appreciation. The sovereigns 
personally took part in literary meetings 
and philosophical discussions which ci’eat(.‘d 
wide public interest. Governors and provinc-ia I 
chiefs, copying the example set by the ca- 
liphs, tried to make the seats of their go\ - 
ernment out-rival other cities in literar\' 
pursuits. Travelling in tlie search of know- 
ledge, as we have seen, is a pious duty in 
Islam. From the distant corners of the 
world the Muslim students flocked to tlic 
colleges of Cardova, Bagdad, and Gairo. 
A hostile writer in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica admits : “The glory of Muslim 
education was its university system.” Even 
Christians, several of whom •subsf'qiiently 
became ministers of the church, attended the 
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Muslim i))stitutions.^ Aluiuiz is rififhtly 
tiiiscribed as the Mainmi of the West. 
The free University at Caii’o, the Darul- 
Jlikniaf, a. scientific institution, established 
by Alniuiz succeeded in anticipating ‘‘Bacon’s 
ideal witli a. fact.” The Idrisis at Fez and 
the Arab I'ulers in Spain rivalled each other 
in the cultivation of science and letters. 
In short, from the shores of the Atlantic 
far away to the Pacific Ucean, the voice of 
philosophy and learning was resounded under 
the guidance and patronage of the Muslim 
I'ide. 

Mamun’s succes-sors also continued to 
t'lK-ourage and patronise the .scientific spirit 
of t,he Bagdad school. The deductive me- 
thod, which is wiongly supposed to be the 
sole cre-ation of tht-i West, was perfectly under- 
stood by the Muslims. “Marching from the 
known to th(>, unknown, the school of Bagdad 
rendered to itself an exact account of the 
phenomena for the purpose of rising from the 
effect to the cause, accepting only that which 
had be(?n demonstrated by experience.® “The 
Arabs in the ninth century,” continues the 

1. c.g. Gcrbcst afterwards Pope Sylvester II, studied in Cardova. 

2. Ametr Ali*s “Spirt of Islam” p. 343, 
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author wo ai*e quoting, “were in possession 
of that fecund method which was to become 
long aftenvards in the hands of the moderns, 
the instniment of their most beautiful dis- 
coveries.” 

The limited space at my disposal does 
not allow me to give a detailed description 
of the Muslim achievements in the domain of 
science and art. Volumes can be written on the 
subject . Therefox’e, I will confine myself only 
to some salient features of the subject, and 
mention the names of a few Muslims, wlio 
have made most valuable contributions to 
science and literature. Mashaallah, the well- 
known Arab astronomer, who lived in the 
reign of Mansiu-, has been called the Phoenix 
of his time ; he wrote several valuable treatis- 
es on the “Astrolable and armillary sphere 
and the nature and movements of the 
heavenly bodies. His works still evoke the 
admiration of scientists. Ahmad bin Muham- 
mad al-Nehavandi wrote an astronomi- 
cal table, Almmtanad which impi’oved 
upon the notions of the ancient Greeks 
and Hindus. Other astronomers like Khalid- 
Ibni-Abdul Malik, Send Ibni Ali Yahya Ibni 
Mansur prepared Verified Tables. Their obser- 
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vations connected with “equinoxes, the eclip- 
ses, the apparitions of the comets’' and other 
celestial bodies were extremely valuable 
additions to the science of astro- 
nomy. Muhammad, Ibn-i-Musa, al-Klnv- 
arisimi, made a new translation of the 
Sidhanta or the “India Tables,” with notes 
and observations. Alkrndi wrote two hun- 
dred books on different subjects — arithmetic, 
jyeometry, philosophy, metrology, optics 
and medicine. He was a great scholai- 
of Greek and in his works he partly embodied 
the ancient lore of Athens and Alexandria. 
“His works” says Sedillot “are full of curi- 
ous and interesting facts.” Abu Maashar 
specialised himself in the study of celestial 
phenomena and the Zij-abi-Maashar or the 
“Table of Abu Maashar” occupies a most pro- 
minent place in the works of astronomy. 
The scientific discoveries of the sons of Musa 
bin Shakir, especially with regard to the 
evaluation of the mean movement of sun 
and other heavenly bodies are almost as 
exact as the latest discoveries of Europe. 
They also determined, with remarkable 
accuracy, the movements of the solar apogee, 
unknown to the Greeks. They calculated 
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precisely the size of the earth at the time 
when Europe believed in the flatness of the 
globe. Abul Hasan invented telescope, 
which was subsequently improved and used 
in the obsci'vations of Maragha and Cairo. 
Albatani’s Astronomical Tables translated 
into Latin, furnished the ground work of 
astronomy in Europe for many centuries, 
and have immoitalized the name of their 
author. Ali Abn-i-Amajuar and Abul Hasan 
Ali Abn-i-Amajuar generally known as 
ThinuAmajuar, are noted for their calculation 
of lunar movements. Abdur Rahman Sufi 
one of the brilliant physicists of the age im- 
proved the photometry of the stars. 
Azd-ud-Doulah who built many hospitals 
for the sick and orphans in Bagdad, 
was himself a great scholar and 'mathemati- 
cian. Jafar the son of Caliph Muktafi Billah 
made important observations regarding the 
eiratic niovements of comets and wrote a book 
on them. Alkohi, another well known astro- 
nomer, wrote on the movements of the 
planets. His discovei'ies added materially 
to the store of human knowledge. Abdul- 
Wafa, the mathematician and astronomer 
wrote the Llj-u>fh-Shftinil, which is a monu- 
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ment of keen observation. He introduced 
the use of the secant and the tangent in trig- 
nometry and asti'onoinical observations. 
“But this was not all” says M. Sedillot : 
“struck by the imperfection of the lunar 
theory of Ptolemy, he verified the ancient 
observations, and discovered independently of 
equitation of the centre and the eviction, a 
third inequality which is no other than 
the variation determined six centuries latoi' 
by Tycho Brahe”. 

At Cairo flourished Ibn- Yunus, the in- 
ventor of pendulum and the measurement 
of time. He is well known for his great 
work ZijuUAkhar-al-Hakhna ; whicli soon 
displaced the work of Claudius Ptolemy. 
The book was translated into Pei*sian, Greek, 
Mongolian and Chinese. Thus what is 
sometimes attributed to the ancient civili- 
zation of China is only a borrowed light from 
Arabia. After Ibn-i-Yunus death his dis- 
coveries continued by Ibn-un-Nabdi, a dis- 
tinguished astronomer and optician. He 
is best known in Europe for his works on 
optics, one of which was translated into 
Latin by Risner. He corrected the Greek 
misconceptions as to the nature of vision, 
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and proved for the first time that the rays 
of light come from external objects to the 
eye. He deteiinined the retina as the seat of 
vision, co))veying its impressions to the brain 
along the optic nerves. He discovered the in- 
fraction of light varies with density of atmos- 
phere which again in its turn varies with 
the height. In his book the Bakmce of Wui- 
he discusses dynamical principles which 
ai e wrongly supposed to be the produce of 
the western thought. He seems to be the 
master of his subjects and knows correctly the 
relation between the velocities, spaces and 
times of falling bodies and has very clear 
ideas of capillary attraction. 

In Spain, the same spirit of renai.ssancc 
was at work. Servile, Cordova, Greneda 
Mui’cia, Toledo, and other towns possessed 
theii- public libraries and colleges where 
fiee education was imparted in science 
and lettei’s. Of Cordova, an English writer 
obseives : — 

“Beautiful as were the palaces and gai- 
dens of Cordova, her claims to admiration 
in higher matters were no less strong. The 
mind was as lovely as the body. Her pro- 
fessors and teachers made her the centre 
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of European culture: students would come 
from all paits of Europe to study under her 
famous doctors and even the nun Hroswitha 
far away in her Saxon convent of Gauder- 
sheim, when she told of the martyrdom 
of St. Eulogius, could not refrain from sing- 
ing the praises of Cordova, ‘the brightest 
splendour of the world.' Every branch of 
science was seriously studied there, and 
medicine received more and greater 
cuiditions by the discoveries of the doctors 
and surgeons of Andalusia than it had gained 
during all the centuries that had elapsed 
since the days of Galen . . Astronomy 

geography, chemistry, natural history, all 
wore studied with ardour at Cordova ; and 
as for the graces of literature there never 
was a time in Europe when poetry became 
so much and the speech of everybody — 
when people of all ranks composed those 
Arabic vemes which perhaps suggested 
models for the ballads and canzonets of 
the Spanish minstrels and the troubadom's 
of Provence and Italy. No speech or address 
was complete without some scrap of verse, 
improvised on the spm*of the moment by 
the speaker, or quoted by memory from 
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some famous poet ” ^ 

To these we may add the words 
of Renan : “The taste for science and 
literature had, by the tenth century, 
established, in this privileged corner of 
the world, a toleration of which modern 
time hardly offers us an example. Christians 
Jews, and Mussalmans spoke the same 
tongue, sang the songs, participated in the 
same literary and scientific studies. All 
the barriers which separated the various 
peoples were effaced ; all worked with one 
accord in the work of a common civilisation. 
The mosques of Cordova, Avhere the student 
could be counted by thousands, became the 
active centres of philosophical and scientific 
studies.” 2 

The fii'st observatory in Europe owed its 
existence to the Arabs. The tower of Seville 
was erected under the guidance of the great 
mathematician Jabir ibn Afiah (1190) for 
the observation of the heavens. After the 
expulsion of the Moors, it was converted 
into a belfry, the Spaniards not known- 
ing what else to do with it ! Nor was Wes- 
tern Africa inactive in this perio d of re nai- 

1. Stan by Lane-Pool, The Moors in Spain p. 144. 

2, Spirit of Islam p.p. 348-349. 
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fisatice. Morocco, Fez, and Tangier, rivalled 
Cordova, Seville and Grenada. Their colleges 
too sent out able professors, and numerous 
learned works which once more testified the 
zealous study of the Muslims in all depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

The beginning of the eleventh century 
saw a political upheaval in central Asia. 
Mahmud of Gazni, the great conqueror 
brought Afghanistan, Transoxiana, and Pemia 
under his sway. Mahmud, however, was 
not a mere conqueror. He was also a 
great lover of knowledge and art. He collec- 
ted round him a galaxy of scholars and 
literatures who shed lustre in his court. 
The most brilliant star of this galaxy was 
Albeiruni, the philosopher. His mind was 
encyclopaedic. His work on astronomy, 
Alkanuii Mamdi is a monument of learning 
and research. He travelled in India, studied 
the Hindu literature and philosophy, and 
embodied his observations in a book which 
was recently translated into English. Be- 
sides, Al-beiruni has written on mathematics 
chronology, mathematical geography physics, 
and chemistry. He introduced the know- 
ledge of the Bagdatl schools to Hindus who 
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possessed no advanced astronomical science 
of their own. They too like the Chinese* 
borrowed most of their scientific ideas from 
Islam and moulded them according to their 
national characteristics. 

The successors of Mahmud too continued 
to patronize Art and science. The power 
and the munificence of Sel-juke kings for 
learning rivalled the golden age of Abbasis. 
Arp Arsalan, Tughril and Malik Shah 
were all distinguished for their intellectual 
attainments and enthusiasm in the cause 
of learning. The astronomical observations 
conducted in the reign of Malak Shah by a 
body of scholam with Omar Khayyam and 
Abdur Rahman Al-Hazaini at their head 
led to the reform of the Calendar which 
preceded the Gregorian by six hundred 
years. The terrible devastation of the 
Tartars under Changez Khan suspended for 
a time the intellectual development of Asia. 
But it is remarkable that the moment these 
wild savages of central Asia adopted the re- 
ligion of Islam, a change came over them. 
From destroyers of the seats of learning, they 
became the founders of academies and protec- 
tors of the learned. Sultan Khoda Bendah 
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sixth in descent from Chaugez, was well 
known for his literary attainments and his 
patronage of science. The ^Mongols pro- 
tected philosophers like Nasir-iid-din Tusi 
Muwaid-ud-dih Al-orozi of Damascus 
Fakhm’-nd-din Almaghrabi ilolii-ud-diii 
Almaghrabi AH Shah-al-Bokhm i and many 
others. 

In Egypt, Ibn-Shathir, developed still 
fmthcr the mathematical sciences. Timnr, 
the groat Empire builder of Asia, was a 
patron of science and poetry. He was him- 
self an author and a legislator of no mean 
order. Ho built magnificent colleges and 
splendid mosques which testify to his taste 
for letters. J ami the master of sciences and a 
well known poet ; Suhaili translator of Pi 1 pay. 
and Ali Slier Ameer were some of the lite- 
rary men who flourished during the reign 
of Timur. His son Shah Kub Mirza kept uj) 
the traditions of his illustidous father. His 
reign for half a century was remarkable for 
the cultivation of art and science. His son 
Ulugh Beg was himself an astronomer of 
high rank, and maintained the literary and 
scientific glories of his predecessors. Besides 
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astronomy every branch of higlier inatho- 
matics, nay cvei-y braiich of human 
knowledge bears a mark of Muslim genius. 
Algebra in the hands of the ancient Greeks 
was, as Oelsner lemarks, confined to furnish- 
ing amusements “for the plays of goblet”. The 
Muslims, howevei’, improved it and gave it 
a value liitherto unknown. They discovered 
(equations of the second degree, and soon aftei* 
they developed quadric equations and bino- 
mial theorem. Geometry, arithmetic, optics 
and mechanics made rejnarkable progress 
in the hands of Muslims. They invented 
spherical trignometry and applied algebra 
to geometry to inti'oduce the tangent and to 
substitute the sine for the arc in trignome- 
trical calculations. In mathematical geo- 
graphy the works of Muslim writers like 
Ibni Haukal and Abu Feda have a value 
of their own at a time when Europe was 
ready to burn any foolhardy person wlio did 
not believe in the flatness of the eaith, the 
Muslims taught geography by globes. The 
physical sciences were also cultivated by 
Muslims. The method of experimentation 
was substituted for theorising ; and the 
crude ideas of the ancient were developed 
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into positive sciences. Clicmistry, botany, 
geology and natural history also exercised 
the energies of Muslims. Chemistry as a 
science is admittedly a Muslim invention. 
Jabir is the true father of modem chemistry. 
“Abu Musa Jabir ibn Hayyan who has” says 
Professor Holmyard “many claims to bo con- 
sidei’ed the first to whom the title of Chemist 
may legitimately be applied” “The habit 
of unfruitful speculation,” continues the 
author wo are quoting “divoix'ed from fact 
and observation was, howovei’, foreign to 
his genius ; and like many of his ^[nslim 
successors he preferred the laboratory to 
the realms of imagination. His views are. 
on the whole, clear and precise. The value 
of his contributions to chemistry has c’.aused 
it to be well said that he thoroughly deserved 
the name of Jabir, for he it was who reorgan- 
ized (jabara) the science, and set it oil firm 
basis. ^ 

The science^ of medicine and the art of 
surgery are equally iiulebted to Muslim 
genius. No doubt, medicine attained a high 
degree of excellence among (Greeks, but 
the Muslims im prov ed upon it and brought it 

1. Professor E.J. Holmvard. Chemistry to the Timrif of Dalton 
p.p. 15-16. 
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close to the modern standaid. The study 
medical substajices in its scientific foian 
is the creation of the Arabs. They invented 
chemical phaianimy and founded dispensaries, 
'^^riie pei'sons in charge of dispensaries were 
uiuler the control of govennnent. The 
])iic(^ and quality of the medicine were 
strictly regulated. Many dispensaries were 
maintained by the state, which held regu- 
lai‘ examinations for physcians and phar- 
macists, and gave licenses to the passed 
candidates. The license holders wore 
alone entitled to practice - a reform which 
the Government of India may well imi- 
tate at present. They established in every 
city hospitals and jnaintained them at the 
expense of the state. The names of Muslim 
physicians who immensely i'ontributcd to 
the science of medicine are too many. I 
will jnention only two of them. Albucasis or 
Abdul Khalaf ibn Abbas was not only a physi- 
cian, but a surgeon of the first rank. He 
peiformed most difficult operations. In oper- 
ations on women, he secured the sendees of the 
properly instruc^ted nurses. The ample des- 
o iption left by him of his surgical instruments 
give an idea of the development of surgery 



in those days. Aveeinua or Ibn Sina who 
luis won the title of Sheikh was a man of 
vai’ied deserts. He was philosopher, mathe- 
matician, astronomer, poet and physician ; He 
deserves the title of the Aristotle of the East, 
flis f^reat works the Canoon and Arjiiza, form 
the foundation of all medical knowledge. 

Muslims also advanced anatomy, which 
in the hands of Oreeks was only in a crude 
foi’in. They organized the study of botany 
and augmented the herbalogy of the Greeks 
by addition of two thousand plants. There 
were regular gardens at Cairo, Bagdad, Fez, 
and Cordova for the education of pupils. 

Aldcmri is famous for his history of 
animals, a work which forestalled Iluffon by 
seven hundred years. Geology was also 
cultivated by the Muslims under the name 
of Ilin-i-Tabqatul Arz^ />., science of the 
anatomy of the eaidh. 

History is according to Professor Seeley 
the “mother of sciences,” and History is un- 
(questionably the invention of the Muslim mind. 
The universal history of Ibn-Khaldun, a monu- 
ment of political science, forms an 
index to the intellectual activity of Islam. 
Makrisi (Taki-ud-Din Ahmad) is another 
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famous historian of Islam and is a contempor- 
ary of Ibn Khaldun. His works on Egypt 
give a graphic account of political, religious, 
social, commercial, archeological and admi- 
nistrative condition of the country. The 
Arabs wore a nation of travellers. They 
voyaged to all parts of the world in quest of 
knowledge. They invented the mariner’s 
compass and gave an impetus to navigation. 
They established colonies in Africa, and 
opened trade with China. They discovered 
Azores ; and it is even surmised penetrated 
as far as America. The Arabs covered the 
country under their administration with a 
net work of canals, and roads. To Spain they 
gave the system of irrigation by flood gates, 
wheel and pumps with the result that the 
waste barren tracts of the land were turned 
into gardens and olive groves. They revived 
industry and labour because the Prophet 
had inculcated on them the value of lalx)ur. 
They established the culture of silk, the 
manufacture of paper and other fabrics : 
of porcelain, earthenware, iron and leather. 
The tapestries of Cordova, the woolen stuffs 
of Murcia, the silks of Grenada, Almeria 
Seville ; the steel and gold work of Toledo 
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tlie paper of Salibah were demanded all over 
the world. In the midst of tenth century 
when Europe wa.s about in the same condition 
tliat Caffraria is now enlightened Moors like 
Abdul Cassini were writing treatises on the 
jirinciple of trade and commerce.^ 

The Muslim art of architecture requires 
no comment because the glorious remains of 
it in the Ea'^t and the West will always evoke 
the admiration of the world. The Taj 
at Agra is still one of the seven wonders of the 
world. 

This love of learning and art which 
characterised the Muslims of the East and 
the West was not only confined to one sex. 
Following the behest of the Prophet women 
were as keen in the pursuit of science and 
a.i’t as men. The Prophet's wife Ayesha was 
distinguished for her lectures on theology. 
I’eople from distant coimers of the Islamic 
\vorld came to listen to her religious dis- 
courses. She was well versed m the Quran. 
lJuring the glorious epoch of Islam women 
had their own colleges. They studied medi- 
cine and jurispi’udence; lectured on ethics 
and theology a n d participated in every walk 

1. The Spirit of Islam p. 362. 
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of life. The wives and daughters of sovere- 
igns gave handsome donations for founding 
colleges and establishing hospitals for the 
sick and the homeless, for the orphan and 
the widow. 

I have arrayed these facts for which 1 
am chiefly indebted to Syed Ameer Ali's 
Spirit of Islam to give the reader an idea how 
the prophetic words of the Qui-an — Road in the 
name of your Lord, Read and your Ijord is most 
Honourable; Who taught man to write with 
pen, (and) taught man what he know not^ — 
came out true in actual life, and how Muslims 
took active part in the renaissance which re- 
volutionized the whole world. Islam is thus in- 
separately connected with human civilization. 
It has played an important part in the salva- 
tion of humanity in the past : and is surely 
de.stined to play a greater role in the future. 


1. XCVI:1..5 




Taj Mahal, Agra. 




CHAPTER III. 

THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ISLAM. 

Islam does not believe in ritual. The 
fundamentals or the “Five Pillai-s” of 
Islam, as they arc geneiully called, are 
] 3 ractical institutions, conducive to the wel- 
fare and pi osperity of the individual as well 
as of mankind in general. They are : (1) 
belief in one God, Alkih, (2) prayer, (0) 
fasting, (4) charity, Zakaf, (o) pilgrimage. 
Before I discuss them in detail, I should 
like to explain the signiticance of “belief.” 
In Islamic- theology belief is not a mere 
lil> profession or a conviction of the truth 
of a given proposition ; but it is essentially 
the adoption of a “proposition as a basis 
for action.” A Muslim is required to believe 
in Allah or His angels; but he is not 
required to believe in the devils. Both 
facts so far as their existence goes, are 
equally true. The Quran on several occa- 
sions mentions the existence of devils 
and their evil insinuations ; but no- 
where are wo required to believe in the 
devils because we are not expected to 
follow them in pnictical life. The Islamic 
belief, therefore, is not a formula for repiti- 
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tion, or for declaring the existence of a thing. 
Tt is, on the other hand, a formula for action, 
for practical life. Therefore, the significance 
of belief in Islam always includes prac- 
tice. The belief in Allah is, thus, a prac- 
tical institution of Islam. Allah, the Arabic 
word for God, denotes the Supreme Being, 
who possesses all the excellent attributes and 
is absolutely free from all soi’ts of frailties 
and weaknesses. And belief in Him means 
that we should, as far as possible, initiate, 
the Divine morals, and imbue ourselves 
with attributes of perfection. Thus Islamic 
belief is really a base upon which the super- 
structure of moral and spiritual life of man 
is raised. 

Unity of Goo. 

The Unity of God is the subject on 
which the Quran has laid the greatest 
stress while polytheism or fetichism of every 
description has been vehemently condemned. 
“Surely Allah does not forgive,” says the 
Holy Book, “that anjiihing should be as.soci- 
ated with Him and forgives what is besides 
that, to whomsoever He pleases, and who- 
ever associates any thing with Allah, he 
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devises indeed a j^reat sm,”i The history 
of eveiy nation in the world shows that 
the belief in a plurality of gods has invariably 
led to intellectual stagnation, moral depra- 
vity and national degeneration. Disunion 
among the various sections of humanity is 
the immediate sequel of polytheism. Racial 
hatred and sectarian antagonism follow 
suit , and result in the utter destruction of 
social life. ‘‘My God and your God” has 
done the groatcist wrong in the world. It 
has caused immense blood-shed : it has 
degraded humanity ; it has profaned the 
sacred name of religion. When there arc 
various gods their demands must be various; 
and their worshippers must cut the throat 
of each other in fulhlling the different 
demands of their respective gods. For 
instance, the Hindus of this country look 
upon the cow as their God; while Muslims take 
it as an animal, the eating and slaughtering of 
which is sanctioned by their God. This differ- 
ence of view or more properly this divergence 
of Godhead has invariably proved a stumbling 
block to the national life of India. It 
has caused many riots ; and the Government 


1. IV: 48 
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has always to tahe extraordiiiar3' steps to 
keep peace on Idnl-Azha, the Muslim 
festival of animal sacrifice. In Hindu 
society itself the variety of gods has always 
created troubles. The question of Brahman 
and non-Brahman in the Madi'as Presidency’ 
and elsewhere, the root of which is the 
racial superiority based upon the creation 
of different gods has always been a source 
of anxiety to the (Tovernment as well as 
to the people. The Brahmans am considered 
superior to the rest of the Hindus, because 
their creator is said to be superior to that 
of others and this invidious distinction 
has invariably caused end-less quarrels in 
politics and social life. The “Untouchables" 
of India who present a horrible scene of the 
most disgraceful and unbearable treatment 
meted out to a section of humanity, are the 
blackest spots on Hindu civilization. Their 
existence is chiefly due to the fetish cult 
of Hinduism. No redemption of these 
poor wretches is possible in Hindu religion 
according to which Shudras should hav<i 
no access to the Vedaa or any other branch 
of human knowledge. The doors of kno\v- 
ledge and science are closed to them for 
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ever. If a Shiidra happem to listen to a 
veree of the Ferfas’, his ear, should be closed 
with melting lead. This is the reward 
the poor fellow gets for listening to the “word 
of (xod.” The “Untouchables” ai’e not permit- 
ted to get water from the wells of the 
Hindus. Nay, their very shadow is enough to 
pollute a high caste Hindu, who must purify 
his body and soul by ha ving a dip in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges. Such is the state of 
Hindu society and it is all due to the worship 
of various gods, who arc not less then tliirty- 
threo croros. 

From times immemorial India has lieen 
under a foreign yoke. Many reasons may l)i- 
ascribed to it ; hut I think the chief of them 
is the Hindu religion, which has divided tlie 
nation into water-tight compartments of 
ca.stes and sub-castes and has sa])ped the 
national vitality. Even to-day the English 
statesmen find justification foi’ the British 
rule in India in the existence of millions 
of the “Untouchables” and the illiterate who 
are incapable of safeguarding their interests. 
Had Hindus believed in one God and treated 
the “Untouchables” as their equal bretliren: 
this plea would have not been advanced 
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against our legitimate claims to sclf-cletenni- 
nation. Heathenism invariably contributes 
to the degonei’ation of society. The past 
histosy of mankind amply bears it out. The 
ancient Greeks and the Romans lost their 
empires under the superstitious inlluonco 
of the pagan cult. The Romans befoi’e their 
downfall became the slaves of gods. Seneca, 
with all his Stoic philosophy and depth of 
ei’udition, woidd resoii to offer the sacrifice 
of a goat to an idol. Christianity, too, be- 
came corrupt, when it gave way to supersti- 
tion. Sir William Muir observes : — 

“The Christianity of the seventh century 
was itself decrepit and corrupt. It was 
disabled by contending schisms and has sub- 
stituted the puerilities of supei’stition for the 
))uro and expansive faith of early ages.’’^ 

Moulana Muhammad Ali wjiting on why 
polytheism has been denounced in the 
Quran says : — 

''Hltirk (associating gods with God) is con- 
demned because it demoralises man ; and 
Divine unity is taught because it brings about 
the moral elevation of man. Belief in 
Divine unity goes not in any way to add 

1. Muir's Life of Muhammad p. XCV. 



to the glory of God nor docs -v/uVfc detract 
from it in tlie least. Man is de.sctribed in 
the Holy Qui’an as Khalifa or vice-regent 
of God to show that he is gifted with the 
power of controlling the rest of creation 
(2 : 30). And he is thu.s placed above the 
whole creation even above the angels who 
make obeisance to him (2 : 34). He has been 
told expressly that he has been made to rule 
the world. “God is he who made suf'serv'ient 
to yon the sea that the ships may turn 
therein by His command and that you may 
seek of His grace and that you may give 
thanks, and he has made subservient to 
you whatsoever is in the heavens and what- 
soever is in the oaith, all from Himself; 
surely there are signs in this for a people 
who reflect (45 : 12, 13). 

“If, then man has been created to rule 
the universe and he is gifted with the power 
and capabilitit‘s to subdue everything, and 
to turn it to his use, does he not degrade 
himself by taking other things for gods, by 
bowing before the elements of nature which 
he has been created to comiuer and rule?'’^ 

Again, summing up the doctrine of Divine 

. Muhammad All’s Translation of the Holy Quran pp. XLIII — XLIV, 
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Unity tlio antlior we are quoting observes : — 

“The doctrine of Divine unity as preach- 
ed by the Qiu’an may now bi’iefly be stated 
as follows ; that there is the Supreme Being 
creator and Lord of all who aloiie is to be 
worshipped and from whom alone help is to 
be sought: that man is endowed with vast 
capabilities so that as he can conquer and 
subjugate the forces of nature and make them 
serve his purpose, and that all men are equal. 

The Quran, therefore, has done a unique 
service to humanity in expounding the Unity 
of God. It has made man the governor of 
the universe. Let Hindu India accept one 
great God discarding all othei’ man-made 
Deities for hei’ political salvation, if not from 
a religions point of view. India has remain- 
ed in foreign bondage for centuries owing 
to her i>olythcistic I'eligion. Let her make 
a new (experiment and be monotheistic. But 
the change must be co)n])]ete. It should 
not be a lip confession; but the actual 
('hange of the heait. Belief in one God 
means belief in universal brotherhood of 
mail ; and it implies the lecognition, in 
theory aiid pra ctice, of the ‘ ‘J J nt ouchable s' ’ 

1. Muhammad Ali'is Translation of the Holy Quran p. XLV, 
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as the equal meiubers of hniiian fraternity ; 
it solves the question of “cow slaughter” 
and it disposes of once for all many ques- 
tions of communal tension which have 
made India a burning hell on the earth. 

The Muslims, the Hindus and the Chris- 
tians of India are destined to live in the 
same country. Let them live peacefully and 

happily like brothers under the paternal care 
of one (treat God. 

Thus belief in Divine Unity is not a mere, 
hypothetical princii^le. It is, on the other 
hand, a potent factor in the building up of a 
nation. It welds together the heterogeneous 
elements of humanity into one homogeneous 
whole, and makes the brotherhood of man 
a living I’cality. That is why Islam has in- 
culcated the belief in one God, Who is the 
God of all nations, black and white. The 
Holy Quran opens with a cosmopolitan con- 
ception of the Divine Being. He is Rabid- 
(daniiii i.e. the Lord of all the worlds ; of all 
humanity high and low, poor and rich. 
The God of Islam is the universal God, 
Who lavishes care and love over the whole 
of mankind; nay, over the whole universe. He 
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is never partial ; and know's no favouritism 
in the dispensation of our physical or spiri- 
tual needs. His physical bounties are 
equally distributed all over the world. His 
sun and moon shine over and give light 
to the white man of Europe as well as to the 
black negro of Africa. He has been equally 
impaitial with regard to H^s dispen- 
sation of the spiritual requirements of man. 
He has sent His Messengei-s to all nations 
of the world. “And every nation had an 
apostle.”^ We Muslims are bound to believi* 
in all the prophets of the world, thus testify- 
ing to the univei'sal dispensation of (rod. 

The Holy Prophet Muhammad was wise 
enough to see how Divine messengers are 
deified. He knew Jesus was raised from 
humanity to the pedestal of Divinity. 
Therefore, the Prophet took particular care 
to safe-guard his people from falling into 
such an error. He clearly defined his posi- 
tion and told his people that ho was a human 
Prophet. “Say : I am but arnoiial like you. It 
is revealed to me that your god is one Ood.’’^ 
The Muslim fonnula for the unity of (Jod also 
defines the Prophet’s position. 

1. Holy Quran X : 47 2. XVIII ; HO 
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It runs tlius : — Lailkiha Illallah Muham- 
vr-UusuluUah." “Thei e is no God but 
Allah (and) Muhammad is His Apostle.” 

Thcie is, liowever, another impor- 
tant ]diase of the doctrine of Unity 
which has a direct bearing on the 
individual chai’acter of man. I have already 
observed that Islam wants us to mould 
our character after the Divine attributes. 
■■ Imbue yourself with the Divine morals” 
says the Holy Prophet. One of God’s attri- 
butes is Unity. He is unique in evei'y res- 
jx'ct. A man cannot be such. But he can 
be. unique at least in any one respect. He can 
be one iiian in the whole world in respect 
of a certain attainment. The living nations 
of the world always produce such men who 
have world- wide reputation. In the doctiine 
of ITnity we have an impetus to attain to 
such eminence. In the glorious days of Islam, 
when Muslims were Muslims in the I'eal sense 
of the word, the world has seen many such 
men who left the mark of their unique per- 
sonalities on the sands of time. 

PR.4.YER. 

Pi'ayer is the means by which a man 
seeks to drink deep at the fountainhead 
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of the Divine morals. The Quran speaks of the 
prayer immediately after the belief in (lod 
in the very beginning : — “This book, thoro 
is no doubt in it, is a guide to those who avoid 
(evil). Those who believe in the Unseen 
/. e. God, keep up prayer and spend out of 
what Ave have giA’en them.^ The Arabic*- 
word for praj'er is salat, which original 1>' 
means supplication or petitioning. 

It is also said the word is derived from 
sala (burnt) and signifies that through prayer 
a man seeks to burn or kill the animal 
AA’ithin him. The Holy Quran also speak.s 
of it as the means of the purification of the 
heart : “Prayer keeps one away from inde- 
cency and eA’il !”^ 

To mo.st people the existence of God 
is a mere theory : Yet in every age and 
among eA'ery nation there haAC been men Avho 
have realized in their heart the existence* 
of the Supreme Being through prayei*. 
They haA'e .so to speak seen God with theii* 
inward eye. In their case the belief in God 
has proved a great moral force, Avhich did 
not only change their OAvn lives but enabled 
them to bring about entire transformation 

1. II : 2-3 


2. XXIX: 45 
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of the lives of nations. The vvondorful re- 
formation of Arabia brought about by the 
Holy Prophet in the space of two decades, 
was in fact due to his I’ealization of the 
spirit of (lod tlirougli long and devout pray- 
ers in the c.ave of Hira. Again, prayer is a 
natural so(pieI to the acceptance of (lod. 
It is the out-pouring of one’s heart to the 
Creator. It brings a. man into close touch 
with the all-pervading Spirit, the fountain- 
head of all purity and the source of all the 
highest morals. It, therefore, helps man to im- 
bue himself with the Divine morals — the great 
object of religion. The Holy Prophet is 
reported to have said “prayer is the Miraj 
(ladder) of a believer.” That is, by it one 
can tiscend to the heights of UKU’al and 
intellectual greatness. 

Islam includes the material advance or 
the worldly comforts of this life in the scope of 
religion. “There is no asceticism in Islam" 
says the Prophet: The Quran is still more 
explicit on the subject : “In the creation of 
the heavens and the alteration of the night 
and the day, there are surely signs for men 
of understanding; tho.se who remember (Jod 
standing and sitting and lying on their sides 
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and reflect on the creation of tlie heavens 
and the earth. ’‘Reflection on the creation 
of the heavens and the earth” and on the 
alteration of the night and day clearly stand 
for scientific i-esearch. Astronomy, bio- 
logy, natural geograph}’, herbiolog.y, medicine 
and in fact all the modern sciences owe 
their existence to I’eflection on the things 
of this world. tScience is nothing but know- 
ledge gained by I’eflection whicli includes 
systematic observation and experiment. To 
men of undei'standing the Quran re- 
commends the lemembrajicc of God with 
the pursuit of sciences, thus combining moral 
and spiritual greatness with material 
and worldly advancement. That is why 
Islam stands conspicuous among other religions 
of the world in giving impetus to learning. 
Prayer and meditation are closely related 
to each other. The one leads to the realiza- 
tion of the moral and spiritual aspirations of 
man; and the other to his intellectual and ma- 
terial progress. It is for this }’eason that the 
Prophet has said : “one hour’s meditation on 
the work of the Creator is better than seventy 
years’ prayers” (without a devout spirit.) 


1. 111:189-190 



The most important part of the Muslim 
prayer is the first chapter of the Holy Quran 
which is as follows : — 

“All praise is due to Ood the Rabb (/. c. 
feeder, nourisher and ovolver of the v.'orkls). 
The Beneficent, the Jiferciful, the Dilaster 
of the day of requital. Tliee do wo serve 
and Thee do we beseech for help. Guido 
us on the right path. The path of those upon 
whom Thou hast bestowed favours. Not of 
those upon whom wrath is brought down, nor 
of those who go astray”.' 

In this prayer the four chief attributes 
of God are mentioned, viz. Providence, Bene- 
ficence, Mercy and Retribution. And these 
attributes decidedly make the best moral code 
for humanity. A Muslim recites them five 
times a day to keep constantly btd'ore his 
eyes the Divine morals with which ho ought 
to imbue himself. Firstly, he is expected 
to make provision or earn bread for his wife, 
children and all those who aiv dependent 
upon him. Secondly, he is expected to be 
beneficent to other human beings and his 
fellow creatures giving them in benevolence 
out of what God has given him without any 
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service on their part or any reward from tlicni. 
Tliirdly, he is expected to give otliers the 
ample compensation for their actions; and 
fourthly, he is expected to punish the offenders 
with a view to rectify them and not in a 
vindictive spirits Do not those precepts, 
if carried out into practice, make man the 
best citizen ? No human society can exist 
without these virtues. Therefore, the Holy 
Prophet has made this chapter of the Quran 
the most essential part of the Islamic prayer. 

In its outward fonn too the Muslim 
prayer is pregnant with a lesson. It repre- 
sents a beautiful scene of man’s equality. In 
prayer we stand respectfully before our 
Maker in Whose eye a piince and a peasant 
are equal; and therefore there is no dis- 

1. The original words of Arabic convey deeper significance 
than their equivalents in English; and hence lam compelled to 
add qualifying phrases to explain the real meanings. For 
instance the word Ar-Rahman (Beneficent) means Beneficent God who 
bestows his favour on man without any action on his part : while 
Ar-Rahim (Merciful) means Merciful God who gives ample 
compensation for the action of man. And God's being the Master 
of the day of requital denotes that His law of retribution is 
characterised by the spirit of a master to his servant or his 
possession. If my servant does a wrong I will not be vindictive 
on him rather I will punish him or forgive him as the occasion 
demands to correct him. And that is the most enlightened view of 
the human law too. 
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tinction of rank or file in prayer. The 
poorest Muslim can stand side by side with 
the strongest monarch in the prayer lino. 
The brotherhood of man which was estab- 
lished in the belief in the unity of God has 
been practically realized in prayer. 

If our prayer is devoid of all these requi- 
sites, which I have briefiy mentioned above ; 
if it has failed to bring us into close touch 
with the Divine Spirit, if it has not dyed us 
with the Divine morals, if it has not made us 
good citizens and if it has not inculcated on 
us the love of our fellowmen and fellow crea- 
tures, then our prayer is not a true Muslim 
prayer. The Quran condemns prayer, which 
degenerates into a mere ritual. “ Woe to 
praying ones who are unmindful of their 
prayers.”^ 

So far, I have dealt with the sen ice which 
Islam has made obligatory on every Muslim. 

There is, however, another kind of prayer, 
met with in every religion, and also in Islam. 
This is the prayer by which a man in his 
hour of need supplicates Clod for the attain- 
ment of a particular object. The Holy 
Quran makes mention of this kind of prayer 


1. Holy Quran CVII : 4-5 
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in these words: “And when My servants 
ask you concerning Me, then surely I am 
very near; I answer the prayer of the 
supplicant, when he calls on Me.^ ” Again : 
“Or Who answem the distressed one, when 
he calls upon Him and I’emoves the evil.^ ” 
That the prayer of a devout supplicant is 
granted is plainly stated here, a fact borne 
out by the sacred history of every nation, 
nay, by the actual expeiience of almost 
every man. Yet, the subject involves some 
intricate points which need explanation. 
Firstly, some people, like the late Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan of Aligarh, do not believe 
in the efficacy of prayer in bringing about 
a desired end, and take it only as a means 
of solace to the heart. They think the 
efficacy of prayer is inconsistent with the use 
of earthly means for success ; and hence they 
depend only on the external means. But this 
view is essentially wrong. Prayer does not 
preclude . the use of earthly measures, it 
being one of the means itself, though not 
earthly, yet sometimes its ac(;eptance leads 
us to resort to other material means than 
already known to us. By prayer we only 


1. 11:186. 
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appeal to the source of all light and know- 
ledge to enlighten ns about the means which 
should bring about our success ; utilising 
at the same time all material resources 
which are already at our disposal. Thus 
prayer is not inconsistent with the use of 
external measures. 

The objection sometimes raised, that even 
an atheist, who does not pray to or 
believe in the existence of God, succeeds in 
gaining his object, is due to a misconception 
about the real significance of prayer. When 
a man, be he an atheist, sets himself whole- 
heartedly to acquire a thing and loaves no 
stone unturned in his efforts, he is praying 
indirectly though not directly. As he has 
not been able to realize the existence of the 
Supreme Being, he is not in a position to 
pray to Him directly ; but through his 
attempts and movements ho is constantly 
at prayers. His very condition is a prayei'. 
He prays through his heart’s craving and 
repeated efforts, though not through his 
tongue and words. And the Merciful God, 
taking pity upon him, gi’ants his prayer. 

Secondly, there is a class of men, who 
through sluggishness, entirely depend upon 
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prayer, and do not take the trouble of 
striving for their object. The disuse of 
earthly means, with which God has provided 
us, is a sin. And such people have no right to 
complain against their prayer bemg rejected 
if they do not utilize the material resources 
at their disposal. Prayer does not preclude 
us from the use of external means ; and the 
practice of all the prophets and the righteous 
servants of God bears it out. Prayer plus 
the use of eaithly measures is siucly a royal 
road to success. 

It should, however, be borne in mind 
that some times a prayer is accepted in 
rejection. Man’s knowledge is after all limit- 
ed. He is often deceived by appearances, 
and runs after a thing which is not good for 
him. His prayer for such a thing is rejected 
for his own good. His case is like that of a 
child who taking a fancy to burning charcoal 
wants to have it but we do not allow him to 
touch it, and give him a lump of sugar instead. 
The Holy Quran says : “ xVnd it may be that 
you dislike a thing, while it is good for you 
and it may be that you love a thing while it 
is evil foi’ you ; and Allah knows while you do 
not kn ow.^ 

1 . 
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Fasting. 

The third institution of Islam is fasting 
and every Muslim is enjoined to fast during 
the month of Ramazan. But the constant- 
ly sick, the aged and othei's who are 
physically unfit to fast are exempt. They 
should feed a poor man instead of fasting. 
The traveller also should not fast, nor a 
sick man during his indisposition, but they 
.should fast when they arc restored to nor- 
mal conditions of life, Lc. after a journey is 
finished or recovery is gained.^ 

Fasting, in its origin, is a very old iirstitu- 
tion ; but Islam has given it a new meaning. 
Before Islam fasting was generally practised 
to appease an angry Deity, but in Islam, 
like prayer, it is the means for the moral eleva- 
tion and spiritual betterment of man. 
The Quran makes this object clear when 
it enjoins fasting. “Fasting is prescribed for 

you so that you may avoid evil.”^ Thus 

fasting in Islam does not mean merely to 
abstain from eating and drinking, but from 
every sort of evil. In fact {ibstaining from 
food — a lawful thing under the command of 
Dod for a certain period of time is a soi^t of 
1. Holy Quran 11 : 183-184 2. II •* 
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training and schooling for abstaining from 
unlawful things for ever. Again, by fasting 
we try to give up for some time our carnal 
desires, thus kindling the spark of Divinity 
in ourselves. Surely “man does not live by 
bread alone.” 

Fasting also creates in us a sort of fellow- 
ship and sympathy with those of our brethren 
who actually starve. It will be admitted 
on all hands that there are hundieds and 
thousands of our fellow-men, who through 
adverse circumstances are driven to 
starve, and it is our duty to help them and 
sympathise with them. But naturally we can- 
not realize the sufferings of others except 
through our pemonal experience. A 
wealthy man who has never the ill luck 
of going without his dainty dishes is not in a 
position to understand the miserable plight 
of his brethren who often go without the 
coarsest food. Fasting makes a man alive 
to the sufferings of others and stimulates him 
to help them. That is why the holy Prophet 
and his companions are reported to be 
exceedingly charitable in the month of 
Ramazan. The Muslims are expected to give 
alms more generously in this month ; and 
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it cannot be denied that it goes a long way 
to mitigate the sufferings of humanity. It 
has been truly said that Islam has got a 
levelling effect, and that is more conspicu- 
ous during the month of fasting. A king 
with all his means of subsistence and stores 
of provisions, starves like a poor man and 
thus is brought face to face to the hard reali- 
ties of life. Fi'om this he can learn a great 
lesson of sympathy for his subjects. 

Physically, too, fasting has a wholesome 
effect on our constitution. By fasting you 
improve your health, and buni away all the 
ovei'-growth. Your liver and stomach take 
one month’s rest and begin to work afresh 
with renewed vigour and energy. The food, 
you take, is properly digested and assimilated 
to your physique. 

Those who have the experience of the 
realm of vision and spiritual flights agree 
on this, that fasting 'quickens their ^spiritual 
faculties, and they see wonderful visions 
dining fasting days. The explanation of 
this phenomenon is to be found in the fact 
that by the subjection of the physical facul- 
ties, spiritual power is strengthened, and one 
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begins to soar higher and higher in the realm 
of spirituality. 

This all round progress and welfare of 
human nature aimed at by fasting has been 
pithily expressed in the Holy Quran by the 
Arabic expression Laallakum Tattaqun 
“so that you may be careful of your duty •/’ 
that is, duty to ourselves and to our fellow- 
men. Duty to ourselves consists in keeping 
our soul and body in a sound healthy state in 
maintaining and developing all our Hod-given 
faculties in a right propoi tion ; while duty to 
our fellowmen consists in sympathising with 
humanity and in mitigating its sufferings. 

Zakat or poor Rates. 

Charity is one of the tender qualities of 
human nature which soften the heart. It 
is a fonn of inward sympathy with the poor 
and the needy. Every religion has preached 
chaiity ; but Islam has given it the form of 
a regular institution, and has made it obli- 
gatory on every Muslim. Here is a brother- 
hood of man in which the rich are required 
to part with a certain portion of their wealth 
for the up-lift of the poor. The rich man 
need not make the camel pass through the eye 
of the needle to enter the kingdom of heaven. 
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He is required simply to pay a small tax for 
the benefit of the poor. Here again we 
dip ourselves in the Ocean of Divinity. In 
feeding the poor, we imitate God’s attribute 
of providence. By the institution of Zakat 
or the poor rates Islam wants to ameliorate 
the condition of the depressed classes which 
is to day a great problem of India. The 
institution also serves the purpose of keeping 
an equilibrium between capital and the labour 
and prevents the concentration of wealth 
into the hands of a few. The Westeim 
world goes on dreaming of its utopian 
socialism, which if carried out into practice 
will divest society of incentive and will bring 
about degradation and lethargy. But Islam 
being a practical religion, has established a 
most useful institution in the form of Zakat 
which is meant to improve the status of 
those who are unfortunately lingering be- 
hind in the race of life. But unlike socialism 
it does not hamper individual incentive 
and ingenuity, which arc essential to the 
progress of humanity. 

Before the advent of Islam charity was 
considered an individual act of merit, and 
therefore, was performed secretly. Jesus 
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also advised his disciples : “But when 
thou doest alms let not thy left hand know 
what thy right hand doeth.^ ” Islam, however, 
has improved upon it, and has permitted the 
giving of alms openly as well. The tremendous 
amount of good that is being done by the 
open public Funds can better be imagined 
than described. If the Christians abide by 
the advice of the “master,” the whole work of 
evangelization will come to a stand still. 

The payment of the poor rates or Zalaif 
is next in importance to prayer. The Quran 
has mentioned it very often ,in conjunction 
with prayer. According to a saying of the 
Prophet Zakat is charity taken from the 
rich for the uplift of the poor. Every pei-soii 
is rich within the meaning of this saying who 
has got silver or other pi'operty to the value 
of approximately Rs. 50 or gold to the value 
of about £ 12/- On all hoarded wealth 
including jewelry within the above men- 
tioned limit, which has remained in the posses- 
sion of the owner for one year, Zakat is pay- 
able at the rate of 2‘/, per cent. In the 
case of house property the Zakat is payable 
on the income accruing from it. The 


1. Matthew VI : 3. 
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agriculturists are to pay of the land 
produce on the very day that they gather 
the hai’vest.^ The Quran has mentioned 
the following eight heads. For the expendi- 
ture of Zakat} 

1. The poor. 

2. The needy. 

3. Those in debt. 

4. Ransoming of captives. 

5. The way-farer. 

G. The officials appointed for the collec- 
tion, and expenditure of Zakat. 

7. Those whose hearts are made to in- 
cline to truth. 

8. The way of Allah. 

The “needy” as distinguished from the 
“poor” are those who are capable of earning 
their living, yet are in need of some imple- 
•ry on their work. A person 
may be able to support himself, but if he is 
in debt, his debts may be paid off from the 
Zakat funds to make his hands free to earn 
a respectable living. “Captives” are the 
war-prisoners, and a portion of Zakat is 

1. Holy Quran VI ; 142 2. IX ; 60 
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meant to release them. A “way-farer” 
or a traveller, though in well-to-do circum- 
stances in his own countiy, some times 
stands in need of help in a foreign land ; 
and therefore, he is provided for in the 
budget of Zakat. The salary of officials nppoint- 
ed for the collection and expenditure of 
Zakat is evidently an indispensable item. 
The last two heads relate to the propagation 
of Islam. There is always a class of men 
who are ready to listen to the message of 
truth ; but are handicapped by adverse 
circumstances. They must be given some 
help from Zakat. The “Way of Allah” means 
the cause of Islam, which must be espoused. 
At present when Islam is being made a butt 
of hostile criticism by the Christian and 
Hindu writers, Muslims are expected to spend 
their Zakat in the free publication of Islamic 
literature in order to vindicate the honour of 
their Faith ; which being the universal reli- 
gion of humanity should be preached through- 
out the world. 


Pilgrimage. 

Travelling is the best method for receiv- 
ing education and experience. It broadens 
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the view and creates sympathy with 
humanitj". That is why the Quraii and 
the Holy Prophet have emphasised it in un- 
mistakable terms. “Journey in the land” 
is the oft-repeated injunction of the 
Quran. The Prophet also has ordained travel- 
ling in quest of knowledge. 

In view of the various such advantages 
of travelling, Islam has made the perfor- 
mance of pilgrimage or Hajj, to Mecca 
incumbent upon every Muslim once in 
life, subject to the condition that he has 
means to undertake the journey as well as 
to make provisions for those dependent on 
him. Security of life is also a iiecessary con- 
dition« • 

Pilgrimage represents the unique scene 
of man’s fraternity at the sacred city of 
Mecca. It is true that in our daily prayers 
a prince and a peasant stand shoulder to 
shoulder, yet the difference of their costumes 
is sufficient to make distinction. In Hajj, 
however, we have to eliminate these differ- 
ences of society as well, and we are entirely 
brought down to the level of whole humanity. 
The pilgrims who visit cverj' year the 
sacred House at Mecca come from the 
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diffei’ent countries of the world. They differ 
in colour, and caste; they differ in ranks and 
grades; the,y differ in speech and mode of 
living ; yet they are fastened with the un- 
breakable bond of fraternity and are satu- 
rated with the true belief in the unity of 
God and equality of man — Sibgafullah, the 
Divine Tint. The display of wealth, of rich 
costumes, and of expensive clothes may 
make distinction in society, but the Divine 
wisdom which found its fullest and last 
exposition in Islam and which wants to do 
away with all these conventional diffeiences, 
in order to create a universal brotherhood 
of man could not allow to remain the same 
in the levelling atmosphere of Mecca in 
the days of pilgrimage. Hence every pil- 
grim, whatever his rank and position, 
has to divest himself of his particular 
constume, before stepping into the sacred 
precincts of Mecca and clothe himself in seam- 
less white sheets — Ihram. 

In this state of Ihram all distinctions of 
wealth and position, of colour and nationality, 
disappear. A king and a peasant are alike 
and one cannot be distinguished from the 
other. The whole humanity assumes one uni- 




Pilgrims at the sacred house of iCaba 
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form aspect before its Maker and the uni- 
vei'sal brotherhood of man is materialized. 

The holy city of Mecca which is the scene 
of this unique gathering is known in the 
Islamic literature as Unimul-Qura i.e., the 
mother of cities. It is curious how the very 
name of the city suggests its chief feature. 
Just as a child has a yearning for his mother, 
similarly the people of different countries 
long for a visit to Mecca and hundreds and 
thousands of Muslims from the distant corners 
of the world gather to gether every year in the 
sacred city. It is simply wonderful how this 
vast ocean of humanity behaves. There 
is neither a police man nor a military guard 
and yet the whole affair is going on without 
any riot and disturbance. The people be- 
come quite harmless and docile, in the sacred 
precincts of Mecca. They leave off their 
evil propensities for the time being and the 
Kingdom of Heaven is actually established 
on the earth. The pilgrims become child- 
like in the loving arms of the “mother of 
cities” and do no harm to their brothers and 
sisters. This is the ideal state of civil 
life; this is the “Kingdom of Heaven” for which 
Jesus prayed. The dream of the master has 
been realiazed in Islui. 
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Life after death. 

Belief in a future life is, also one of the 
oai’clinal principles of Islam ; and the Quran 
has mentioned it in the very beginning, 
•Speaking of the believers, the Holy Book 
says: ‘‘And they are sure of the hereafter.^ ” 
All other religions, too, believe in one form or 
the other in a future life ; but the mystery of 
it has nowhere been solved so clearly as in 
Islam. It is beyond the scope of this work 
to deal with the question in detail, but in 
passing I may remark that the idea of a life- 
after-death in Islam forms a valuable basis 
for the moral elevation of the world. Accord- 
ing to Islam, we are accountable for our 
actions in the next life ; and surely this belief 
goes a long way to improve our morality. 
“We have made every man’s actions,” says 
the Holy Quran, “to cling to his neck, and 
We will bring forth to him on the resurrec- 
tion day, a book which he will find wide 
open.^ ” This verse shows that the life-after- 
death is only an image of this world's life. 
It is, so to speak, a continuation of life below. 
We create hell and heaven with our own 
actions. These two different states of life- 


1. 11:4 


2. XVII: 13 
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after-death are in fact two images of our life 
in this world. It is also to be noted that in 
the life-after death man is destined to make an 
infinite progress. Hell is simply a reformatory 
or a hospital for the sinful or the spiritually 
sick who after being cured enter into Heaven 
to make an infinite progress. 



CHAPTER IV. ' 

DIVINE ATTRIBUTES AND HUMAN 
CIVILIZATION. 

The woi’ld, we live in, is a manifestation 
of the Divine attributes. The nature round us 
is pregnant with the Divine morals. Except 
“Allah,” which is the proper name for the 
Supreme Being, all other words used for 
Him are descriptive of His various attributes 
which find their manifestation in nature. 
It is beyond the scope of this work to discuss 
all the attributes of God in relation to their 
working in Nature. Therefore, I will con- 
fine myself to the four chief attributes of 
the Divine Being given in the first chapter 
of the Quran. But before this, I must wani 
the reader against a misconception about the 
nature of (jod as portrayed in the Holy Book. 
God is spoken of in the Quran as loving, see- 
ing, speaking, showing mercy, being displeased 
etc. The use of such words, however, does not 
in any way indicate the anthropomorphic con- 
ception of God. These words are used for the 
convenience of human apprehension, other- 
wise Allah is plainly stated to be above all 
jnaterial conceptions: “Vision comprehends 
Him not, and He comprehends all visions.”^ 


1. VI: 194 
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Again ; He is not only above all material 
limitations ; but Ho is above all human con- 
ceptions expressed in metaphors and similies. 
“Nothing is like the likeness of Him” saj's 
the Holy Quran.^ Thus the true Islamic 
conception of God is beyond all limitations 
of human perception. That is why the 
divines of Islam have laid down a general 
rule that attributes of God are independent of 
all material means. For instance, He does not 
stand in need of air for hearing or of light 
to see. He is independent of all such things, 
similarly He can create things without matter. 
In fact. He is the Creator of every thing 
in the world : “He it is who created for 
you all that is in the earili, and He directed 
himself to the Heaven, so He made them 
complete seven heavens and He knows all 
things. 2 Again: “Say Allah is the Creator 
of all things and He is the One, the 
Supreme. ^ 

The old theory that matter was indes- 
tructible and hence eternal; upon which the 
Arya Samaj built a trinity of its own i.e., 
the doctrine that matter, soul and God 
are co-eternal, has been smashed by the 

1. XLII:8 2. Holy Quran II : 29 3. XIII: 16 
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recent discovery of electrons, the negative 
units of electricity in an atom. According 
to the latest investigations of science an 
atom, the indivisible particle of matter, is 
built up of ‘'units of negative electricity, and 
an equal number of units of positive electri- 
city.” These two units are of very different 
mass;the mass of the negative unit, the electron, 
being only xToa of that of the positive. The 
size of an electron is to that of an atom I'oughly 
in the ratio of a pin’s head to the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. According to the 
Quran, God is the Creator of these units of 
electricity which make up the whole world. 

The opening chapter of the Holy Quran 
after mentioning the proper name of the 
Divine Being, Allah, gives His four principal 
attributes ; the fiist of which is that He is 
Rabb. According to Raghib, an Arab 
lexicologist the word Rabb signifies: “the 
fostering of a thing in such a manner as to 
make it attain one condition after another 
until it reaches its goal of completion.” 
This shows that the idea of evolution which 
is generally believed to be the product of the 
jnodem mind is summed up in the word Rabb. 
The importance of this attribute over others 
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is clear from the fact that it is not only 
the first attribute mentioned in the Holy 
Quran in its present arrangement occurring 
in the very first verse of the opening chapter; 
but it is the atti'ibute mentioned in the very 
first revelation received by the Holy Prophet 
in these words : “Read with the name of your 
Rahb (Lord) who created i.e. every thing.” 
Creation and evolution are closely related 
to each other. The attribute of creation would 
have been quite useless, had not the evolu- 
tion worked to bring the creation to its 
final goal of completion. That is why the 
attributes of creation and evolution are 
mentioned side by side in the above verse. 
The Quran wants to point out that God has 
created cvery-thing and has put into it 
vast potentialities of development. Then 
under God’s fo.stering cai*e it attains gradually 
to its ultimate stage of perfection. And 
that is exactly what we see in nature. A 
small, tiny seed of a tree contains all the 
ingredients of future growth. Its roots, 
its trunk, its branches, its foliage, its flowei*s 
and its fiuits are all condensed in that little 
thing called a seed. When it is put into the 
soil, it receives proper nourishment from 
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the natural elements of land, water, sunshine, 
air, according to the Divine laws and grows 
into a very big tree. And how wonderful it 
is that the seeds of different plants, sown in 
the same soil, watered from the same water, 
growing in the same atmosphere yield vari- 
ous fruits with varieties of tastes. Their tiny 
seeds contain not only their physical features, 
but their various tastes as well; which can 
develop only under the fostering process 
of nature. The Quran puts it as a sign of 
God : “And in the earth there are tracts 
side by side and gardens of grapes, and corn 
and palm trees, having one root and others 
having distinct roots; they are watered with 
one water, and We make some of them excel 
others in fruit: most surely there are signs in 
this for a poople who understand.” 

The same process of evolution or 
Rabuhiyyat is working in man. He is after all, 
in his origin, a microscopic life-germ. But 
this little germ, which is too small to be seen 
with the naked eye comprehends potentially 
all the faculties of man, which develop gradu- 
ally as he advances in years and which make 
him eventually the lord of creation to rule 
over the earth. It is simply wonderful how 
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this little germ of life contains in itself, what 
man has attained in the domain of science 
and literature. 

This atti’ibute of God is the fountain-head of 
all human progress, material and moral. No 
society can exist without it. Man is social by 
nature. He depends for his sustenance upon 
others. Parents bring up their children ; and 
in doing that they are imitating the Divine 
attribute of Rahubiyyat. In supporting his 
family, a man is doing a religious duty. The 
Prophet is reported to have said: “He who 
puts a morsel into his wife’s mouth, is doing an 
act of merit.” The larger the sphere of our 
care and sustenance grows, the more we par- 
take of the Divine attribute of providence. If 
I look to the needs of all the people living 
in a parish, I shall be partaking of the Divine 
attribute in a greater measure and will, 
therefore, be doing a greater merit. And 
if my sympathies extend still further and 
I take care of a whole country, I shall be 
doing an act of still greater merit and so on. 
The Quran, however, does not want to limit 
our out-look to the geographical boundaries. 
The God of Muslims is Rabbul Alamin, 
(the sustainer and nourishei' of all 
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the worlds) ; and the Muslims imbu- 
ing themselves in His morals are expected 
to look to the needs of the whole of humanity. 
Those who have worked for the benefit of 
whole of mankind have been amply rewarded 
by their Lord. Their names are immortalized 
like that of God ; because they have fully 
imbued themselves with the Divine attri- 
bute of providence according to their 
mortal capacity. Thus it will be seen that 
all activities, human or Divine, directed to 
the benefit of man are manifestations of the 
Divine attribute of Rabubiyyat. 

In Christianity, however, God is charac- 
terized as .466, father, a word which 
was constantly on the sacred lips of the 
gentle Nazarene. The difference in the 
significances of Rabb, and .466 is obvious. .466 
denotes only paternal care and is thus very 
much limited in its sense as compared to the 
vast, all-comprehending care of Rabb. The 
Christians always pray to God for their 
“daily bread” which is perhaps quite in keep- 
ing with their conception of God. But Jesus 
has plainly told them that “man does 
not live by bread alone.” And the Holy 
Quran using the word Rabb for God has right- 
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ly pointed out His moral and spiritual care 
bestowed upon humanity. God’s sustenance is 
not confined only to our earthly or physical 
life; but it is extended to our spiritual or moral 
life as well. His dispensation of our spiritual 
needs, too, is as universal as of our material 
needs. He has sent His messengers and pro- 
phets to all peoples of the world with a message 
of truth. The Quran teaches us the catholicity 
of the Divine revelation which is of course a 
necessary corollary of His universal providence. 
J ust as rain-water from heaven gives life to the 
whole earth, so has the Divine Elixer of reve- 
lation resuscitated the dead nations of the 
world in all times. 

This univei'sality of the Divine revelation 
involves the equality of man; and is a potent 
factor in establishing real peace among man- 
kind, which the world so badly needs. Human 
civilisation will reach its zenith when all men 
will begin to live like brothers on this planet. 
This is at least the aim of Islam. 

Next toltabb in importance are the two Divine 
attributes of Rahman and Rahim, which are 
mentioned in the opening chapter of the Quran, 
just after Rabb] and are generally translated 
into English as “Beneficent” and “Merciful” 
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respectively. Coming from the same root, 
Rahinat, which means tenderness requiring 
the exercise of beneficence, and thus comprises 
the idea of love and mercy, they both are 
veiy much allied in their significance, and 
have a fine distinction which may be ex- 
plained as follows : — Rahman indicates the 
greatest preponderence of mercy displayed 
all at once ; while Rahim denotes a constant 
I'epetition of that quality. The two words 
are applicable to two different states of God's 
mercy: the first, Rahman, to that state 
when man has done nothing to deserve; but 
(rod simply out of His beneficence bestows His 
gifts on him ; and the second, Rahim, when 
man has done something to desciwe His 
mercy. The Holy Prophet explaining the 
difference of these words is reported to have 
said : ^diahman is the Beneficent God whose 
love and mercy are manifested in the crea- 
tion of this world, and Rahim is the Merciful 
(rod whose love and mercy are manifested 
in the state that comes after” i. e. after the 
a(;tions of man. Thus the attribute of mercy 
in Rahman is manifested before a man comes 
into existence in the creation of things 
which aio essential to his life; but for which 
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he has done nothing to deserve them ; while 
the same attribute of mercy in Rahim is 
manifested, when he does something to 
deserve it. 

If we look at this world carefully, we can 
realize how wonderfully these two attributes 
of God are working in the universe. Nature 
is full of the Divine treasures, for which man 
has done nothing. The air, the sun, the 
moon, the land, mountains, oceans, trees, 
vegetables, and in fact all elements of 
nature with their innumerable properties, 
to only some of which the human intellect has 
yet been able to find access, are created by 
Rahman, the Beneficent God, without any 
action on our part. We get free air, water, 
sunshine, and numerous other gifts of 
nature. And all of them are necessary for 
our life. The Divine wisdom has made the 
essentials of life in preponderously immea- 
sureable magnitude while things unnecessary 
for life, which are needed simply for deco- 
ration and fancy are rare. The costly 
jewels of a king’s crown are found with great 
difficulty; but the air on which the human 
life depends is in superabundance. And 
so is the case wdth every gift of nature. Its 
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supply is always in proportion to the degree 
of its utility to the human life. Thus Rahman, 
the Beneficent God, has provided us out of 
His unbounded mercy with every necessity 
of life ; nay. He has invested nature with 
immense treasures and has also endowed 
us with intellect to make use of them in our 
life, without any merit on our part. And 
when we use our brains to find out and 
analyse the various propeities of nature’s 
elements in order to utilize them, Rahim, 
the Merciful God invariably crowns our 
efforts with success. Thus the va)-ious inven- 
tions of the modem times, the use of electricity 
and other locomotive powers and the wonder- 
ful discoven'es in medicine are in fact due to 
these two attributes of God: Rahman and 
Rahim, 

Again, in the domain of religion, it is 
Rahman who by revelation shows the right 
way to man to develop his faculties; and it is 
Rahim wdio rewards the faithful for their good 
deeds. 

Evidently these attributes of love and 
mercy are indispensable for every enlighten- 
ed society. We must give charity to the poor 
without any consideration of give-and-take. 
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Speaking of the pious the Quran says : “And 
they give food out of love for Him to the 
poor, and the orphan, and the captive. And 
say ; ‘we only feed for Allah’s sake we desire 
from you neither reward nor thanks.’ And 
we must also be considerate in awarding re- 
wards to those who work for us. Thus we copy 
the Divine attributes of Rahman and Rahim. 

The fourth attribute of God is Malik-i- 
yaam-id-din, i. e.. He is the “Master of the day 
of requital.” The word Master explains the na- 
ture of the Divine law of retribution. It shows 
that God is not vindictive in His punish- 
ment. He being the Creator and Evolver 
is the true Master of every-thing ; and 
therefore. His punishment also is charac- 
terised by a healthy, fostexing influence. 
A master does not like to lose or spoil his 
servant. He is invariably keen on his re- 
clamation and rectification. And so is 
God. He punishes men simply to rectify them. 
That is why the hell is dcsciibed in the 
Qui‘an as a “mother ’^ of the spoiled soul ; 
because it is meant for his education and 
correction. There is no etei'ual hell in 
Islam. It is only a i-emedial measure. And 
1. LXXVI:8-9 3. Cl : 9 
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Grod can also forgive his men without being 
guilty of injustice; because He is the Master 
and not a mere judge. Such is the Divine 
law of retribution enunciated by the Quran, 
and decidedly the most enlightened view of 
our modem law is based upon it. We 
do not penalise people to gratify the passion 
of vengeance. We want only reformation. 
Are we not copying the Divine attribute of 
retribution in framing the canons of a civi- 
lized Government, which invariably keeps 
in view that the law must be deterrant and 
reformatory ? 

Thus the reader will sec that the Divine 
attributes are the true nursery for human 
civilization. We do not glorify (xod with 
these names to please Him. We do not 
sing His praises like a poet who sings his 
panegyrics to a potentate to tackle his fancy 
or gratify his love for praise. We remember 
God and His attributes to mould our charac- 
ter after them. Thus the Divine glorification 
lies in the human edification. And this is the 
object of religion. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that 
the attribute of mercy is the most pre- 
dominent of all the Divine attributes. The 
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Quran has laid the greatest stress, in explicit 
terms, on the immeasurable vastness of God’s 
mercy. I quote only a few examples from the 
Holy Book. 

(1) “Pie has ordanied mercy on Himself.^ 

(2) “Your lord has ordained mercy on 
Himself.”2 

(3) “Your Lord is the Lord of all encom- 
passing mercy 

(4) “And My mercy encompasses all 
things’’^ 

(6) “0 My servants who have acted 
extravagantly against their own souls do not 
despair of the mercy of God; surely God for- 
gives the sins altogether”® 

(G) “0 Lord thou embracest all things in 
mercy and knowledge”® 

(7) “In the grace of God and His mercy 
they should rejoice”’’ 


1. VI : 12 2. VI : 54 3. VI : 148 

4. VII; 156 5. XXXIX: 53 6. XL ; 7 

7. X:58 



CHAPTER V. , 

THE REFORMATION WROUGHT' BY 
ISLAM. 

They say it is darkest just before dawn 
and so was the world before Islam. The 
Quran summed up the whole situation in 
these words : “Corruption has appeared in 
the land and sea on account of what hands 
of men have wrought.’'^ The history of every 
nation bears this out. A dismal gloom over- 
shadowed the whole of human race ; and 
darkness prevailed every-where. The old 
religions and ancient civilizations were spent 
bullets. Judaism, Hinduism, Brahmanism 
and the Greeco-Roman civilizations had all 
lost their influence on human life. Chris- 
tianity, the last revealed religion, was itself 
decrepit and corrupt.”^ The simple religion 
of Jesus was rent with schisms. It reverted 
to heathenism under the influence of the pagan 
cult of Rome. The Church had substituted 
the “puerilities of superstition for the pure 
and expansive faith of early ages.” The 
social and moral condition of the world was 
also at its lowest ebb. Every country was 
deplorably sunk to moral depravity. Persia, 

1. XXX : 41 2. Muir’s Life of Muhammad p. XCV. 
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once the seat of ancient culture, was in pro- 
cess of decay. The fire of Zoroastrianism was 
extinct. It burnt in temples only ; but not 
in the hearts of the people. Eeligion was 
only a lip profession having no bearing on 
practical life. The worship of the true God 
was replaced by the Chaldaeo-Magian cult. 
The old faith was split into various sects and 
creeds, which fanned the fire of intolerance. 

The later kings of the Sassanide dynasty 
were given up to debauchery and licentious- 
ness. They enjoyed absolute authority over the 
persons and property of their subjects, who 
had no rights and no voice in the govern- 
ment of the country. The height of moral 
depravity was reached when Mazdak, in the 
beginning of the sixth centmy, ordered that 
all men were partners in riches and women 
“just as they are in fire, water and grass ; 
private property was not to exist, each man 
was to enjoy or endure good and bad lots of 
the world.”i Marriage with sisters and other 
blood relatives was deemed lawdul. 

Woman was only a slave to the caprice 
of man. The Persians recognised no laws 
in sex relations. They would marry their 

1. Ameer All’s Spirit of Islam p. XXXI 
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nearest kindred ; and Avould divorce their 
wives whenever they liked. Concubinage 
was also practised as a social institution. In 
short, rank immorality was prevailing all over 
Persia. 

India, once the centre of old philosophy, 
presented the same dreadful picture. Buddh- 
ism was replaced by Brahmanism which had 
all the evils of priest-craft. Idolatory had 
taken a deep root in society and henious things 
were ascribed even to what people worship- 
ped as gods. Class distinction was rife ; and 
the caste system, which made invidious 
difference between man and man, was 
rigidly in force. Wealth and knowledge, 
were deemed as the sole property of Brah- 
mans and Chhatris ; while the rest of 
humanity was treated as slaves. The 
Shudras, for instance, were subjected to every 
sort of humiliation. They were mere serfs, 
having no right at all. They were not 
allowed even to listen to the Vedas, and 
were doomed to perpetual servitude and 
ignorance. Evil had got such a great hold 
on Indian society ; that even virtues were 
painted in darkest colour. As in Persia, 
partnership in women was also practised 
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here, under the teachings of -shaktahmit ; 
then in prime in India. “A shaktak priest 
could, of riglit, command the company of 
others’ wives foi’ his pleasure. Such demands 
were willingly obeyed, and the brides usually 
passed the first week of their honeymoon 
in the company of the high-priests. It was 
an act of virtue, and earned in their sight 
divine grace enough to bless their wedded 
life. The niglit of Shivratri, a Hindu 
festival, occasioned in its celebration an 
exhibition of the worst type of brutality, when, 
under the influence of women and wine, 
even incestuous connections failed to excite 
any honor, since, indeed, the ShakUik 
mantras (sacred hymns) chanted on the 
occasion ennobled everything foul and mean. 
If a conception of the Deity in any class of 
people rightly mirrors their conception of 
vii-tue (and it does, for the Deity everywhere 
and always focuses in Himself all that appears 
noble and good to His votaries) the Hindu 
gods of the time indicate the very worst type 
of morality then obtaining in India ; for we 
find the lives and exploits of those Indian 
deities teeming with immorality.”^ China, 

1. Kh, Karnal-ud Din's Ideal Prophet p. 27. 
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Egypt and other parts of the eastern world 
were also in the same plight. All were 
hopelessly given to vice and degeneration. ' 

In Europe, the mighty Empire of Rome 
was tottering. It wa.s counting the last 
days of its glory. The downfall of the 
Empire, as is always the case, was due to 
the moral and social depravity of the people. 
The Romans had all the vices, which are 
generally followed by wealth and power. 
They had become selfish and greedy, im- 
moral and cruel. Wealth and pleasure 
were the be-all-and-the-end-all of their 
lives. The old Stoic philosophy, which dis- 
carded the pleasures and the pains of the 
world was replaced by the worship of 
Mamon ; and the people were sunk to the 
abyss of worldliness. They lived in fashion- 
able villas, and led most luxurious lives. 
They spent most of their time in baths, 
which were so many haunts of immorality. 
They indulged in the “moral pestilence,” and 
references to this were openly made in the 
parliamentary speeches. The extreme luxury 
of the rich offered a contrast to the misery 
of the masses, wlio were labouring under 
abject poverty. The middle class, and the free 
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population of tho villages and towns were 
ground to the earth by the tyranny of 
the Roman aristocracy. The condition of the 
slaves, was beyond description. They wore 
treated most ruthlessly like animals. Three 
hundred lashes was the usual punishment 
for trivial faults. Sometimes they were 
thrown into a pond, which usually every 
wealthy man had in his courtyard, to be 
devoured by fishes. Sometimes they wore 
made to fight with wild beasts in an open 
arena to bo torn into pieces. The Romans 
did not believe in a revealed religion. 
They were purely a pagan people. But with 
the conversion of Constantine, Christianity 
became the state religion, and paganism 
faded away, yet Christianity failed to exer- 
cise any wholesome influence on the masses, 
became the Church itself was rent with many 
schisms. “After the extinction of paganism” 
says Gibbon “the Christians in peace and piety 
might have enjoyed their solitary triumph. 
But the principle of discord was alive in 
their bosom, and they were more solicitious 
to explore the nature than to practise the 
laws of their founder.”^ The Chm'ch of Jesus 


1. Ameer Ali's Spirit of lalam p. XLII, 
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in these circumstances, could not raise 
Europe from this abyss of degradation and 
darkness. The social and political 
condition of the Eumpean countries was 
simply deplorable. Freedom of thought 
was no more. The “reign of Christ” was 
celebrated by the sacrifice of heretics. The 
beautiful teachings of Jesus (peace be upon 
him) were forgotten and the devil-in-man 
was let loose. “In the streets of Alexanderia 
before the eyes of the civilized world, the 
noblest woman of antiquity was slaughtered 
with nameless horrors by a Christian who 
boars the name of saint in the annals of 
Christendom, and who in modern times, had 
found an apologist. The eloquent pages of 
Draper furnish a vivid account of the ati‘0- 
cious crime which will always remain one 
of the greatest blots on Christianity. A 
beautiful, wise, and virtuous woman, whose 
lecture I'oom was full to overflowing with 
the wealth and fashion of Alexanderia, was 
attacked, as she was coming out of her 
academy, by a mob of the zealous professors 
of Christianity. Amidst the fearful yelling 
of these defendei'S of the faith she was 
dragged from her chariot, and in the public- 



street stripped naked. Paralysed with fear 
she was haled into an adjourning church, 
and there killed by the club of a saint. The 
poor naked corpse was outraged and then 
dismembered ; but the diabolical crime 
was not completed until they had scraped 
the flesh from the bones with oyster shells 
and cast the remnants into the fire. Christen- 
dom honoured with canonisation the fiend 
who instigated this terrible and revolting 
atrocity and the blood of martyred Hypatia 
was avenged only by the sword of Amru.”^ 

The state of things in Constantinople 
was still worse. A harlot sat on the throne 
and shared the honours of the state, with 
the emperor. Theodora’s name was notorious 
for her disgraceful trade among tlie dis- 
solute inhabitants of the city. But now 
she was adored as the queen by the whole 
of gentry. The emperor was a mei'o puppet 
in her hands ; and the Empire was ruined 
by her cruelties. The seditious outbreaks 
and political risings were the ordei' of the 
day ; which were crushed by the govern- 
ment with most drastic measures. On 
such occasions every law was trampled 

1. Ameer Ali's i^pirit of Islam pp. XLII-XLIIl, 
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under foot. Even churches were polluted 
with atrocious murders. While the Prophet 
of Islam was yet in his infancy, a most 
virtuous emperor was massacred in Con- 
stantinople with his children and wife. 
He was dragged out from his palace, and his 
five sons were murdered one by one before 
his eyes. Then the emperor himself was exe- 
cuted. The empress and her daughter were 
subjected to various cruelties and were be- 
headed on the same spot which had been 
stainted with the imperial blood. The 
ruthless treatment, meted out to the friends 
of the imperial victims, will always remain 
a blot on the face of the human civilization. 
“Their eyes were pierced, their tongues were 
tom from the root, their hand and feet 
were amputated ; some expired under the 
lash ; others in the flames ; others again 
were transfixed with aiTows.”^ Such 
were the miseries and misfortune under which 
the people of the world were suffering before 
the advent of Islam. “A simple peedy death” 
says Gibbon, “was a mercy which they could 
rarely obtain”. 

But Arabia was perhaps the darkest 

1. Ameer All’s Spirit of Islam p. XLIV. 
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spot in the whole world in this dark age. 
The moral depravity of the Arabs was past 
description. They were passionately fond of 
drinking and gambling. Every household 
kept a considerable quantity of wine in store, 
and indulged in drinking at least five times a 
day. Singing and dancing was practised by a 
class of their women, who earned their living 
by prostitution; and yet were held in great es- 
teem by society. These women used to give re- 
ceptions which were laigely attended by the 
gentry. Polygamy was practised to an unlimit- 
ed extent. Despite the plurality of wives a 
man could keep illicit intercourse with as 
many women as he liked. Love-stories were 
openly narrated and references were made 
to the ladies of high families in love-songs. 
The worst type of obscene language was used 
to express sex relations. 

Woman had no status in the pre- 
Islainic Arab society. She had no right 
to inherit the property of her husband 
or parents. In fact she was treated as an 
animal. A widow was deemed as part 
and parcel of her deceased husband’s property 
and therefore automatically passed into 
the use of the heir. Thus a son could give 
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her to any*oiie else in niarriage after liis 
father’s death, as she was looked upon as an 
integral portion of the inheritance. The 
practice of divorce was very common in 
Arabia. A man could divorce his wife a 
hundred times and could take her back 
within a specified period called Iddat. 
She was absolutely at the mercy of the 
husband who often ruled over her with an 
iron hand. Sometimes he would cut off 
conjugal relations and would swear never 
to go near her. Sometimes he would say 
that he would look upon her as his “real 
mother,” and would thus break asunder 
the matrimonial tie. This fonn of divorce 
was known as '"Istizkar" and was frequently 
resorted to by the Arabs. Tlie atrocious 
and inhuman practice of infanticide was also 
in vogue. Female infants were buried alive 
even by their callous-hearted mothers who 
in some cases were bound to perpetrate 
this heinous crime by a pletlge taken at the 
time of maiTiage. 

The Arabs were polytheists. No doubt they 
believed in the unity of the Supreme Deity, 
but this belief was nothing more than a lip- 
profession. They looked upon idols and 
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godesses as the functionaries of the Almighty 
God who had entrusted them with various 
functions in the Universe. They thought 
that the Divine favour could not be obtained 
nor the Divine wrath appeased but through 
the intercession of the idol whom they named 
AVat. Therefore they prostrated before 
their goddesses and invoked their blessings. 
Besides, they adored the air, the sun, the 
moon and the stai*s and looked upon them 
as the controllers of their destinies. They 
would even worship unhewn pieces of 
stone, trees and sandheaps. When on a 
journey they would usually pick up pieces 
of stone to make a hearth ; and after cooking 
their food, would pull out any of these 
and worship it as a god. In addition to the 
360 idols kept in the sacred house of Kaba, 
the house that Avas assigned the service of one 
God, every tribe had an idol of its own. The 
Lat, the Manat and the Uzza being the chief 
deities were universally worshipped. 

Idolatory must breed superstition, and 
so it did with the Arabs. They 
believed in the existence of genii and 
spirits ; they thought that the stars and angels 
were the daughters of Allah ; they held 
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that the human soul hovers over the grave 
after death. Among some tribes a camel 
was slaughtered on the tomb, or allowed 
to die of starvation, with the belief that 
the deceased would ride on its back in the 
next life. Some believed that the soul, 
assumed after death the body of a bird called 
Hama or Soda. If the deceased was a 
victim of some violent death, the bird hovered 
over the grave and kept on crying ^^Askini," 
“Give me a drink,” until the murder had been 
avenged. They had firm faith in oracles 
which they consulted with pointless arrows 
called Azlam. 

Politically, Arabia before the time 
of the Prophet was in a state of isolated 
chaos. It had no political relations with 
the rest of the world. “Hitherto it has 
lain,” says Syed Amir Ali, “in silence and 
solitude, isolated from the great nations of 
the world, unaffected by their wars and 
their polity.” It had no central power to 
deal with foreign affairs or negotiate 
with the governments of other countries. 
Its immunity from foreign invasion 
was mainly due to the fact that there was no 
central authority to be made the object 
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of subjugation. The nomad tribes of Arabia 
roamed over the desert all the year round 
setting up their tents wherever they found 
water to drink and forage to feed their 
cattle. The whole country was divided 
into small principalities, each clan forming 
a separate independent political unit, and 
having a Shaikh as its head-man, whose 
chief function was to lead his people in a 
battle against a hostile tribe. But there 
was no central authority to enforce law 
and order ; nor any tribunal to administer 
justice. Every one was at liberty to vindi- 
cate his right by the sheer force of his arm. 
This led to a constant warfare among various 
tribes. The peevish nature of the Arabs was 
ever ready to pick up quarrels. Triflles, such 
as a joke or a taunt, would provoke them 
to cut each other’s throats, and would thus 
cause a series of endless skirmishes extend- 
ing from generation to generation and 
resulting sometimes in the destruction of 
a whole tribe. The defeated in these wars 
were often reduced to eternal bondage 
by the victor. The Quran has tersely but 
very appropriately summed up this deplorable 
condition in these words. “You (the 
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Arabs) were on the verge of the pit of fire.”^ 
But Islam came with a unifying force. It 
welded together the hetergeneous elements 
of the Arab population into a homogeneous 
whole and made it a strong nation. The 
Quran says : “And remember the favour 
of Allah on you when you were enemies, 
then He united your hearts, so by His favour 
you became brethren.”^ This is admitted by 
Muir: 

“The first peculiarity, then, which 
attracts our attention is the subdivision 
of the Arabs into innumerable bodies, gov- 
erned by the same code of honour and 
morals, exhibiting the same manners, speak- 
ing for the most part the same language, 
but each independent of the others ; restless 
and often at war amongst themselves ; and 
even when united by blood or by interest ; 
ever ready on some insignificant cause 
to separate and give way to an implacable 
hostility. Thus at the era of Islam the 
retrospect of Arabian history exhibits, 
as in the kaleidoscope, an ever-varying state 
of combination and repulsion, such as had 
hitherto rendered abortive any attempt at 
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a general union The problem had 

yet to be solved, by what force these tribes 
could be subdued, or drawn to one common 
centre ; and it was solved by Mohammad, 
who struck out a political system of his 
own, universally acceptable because derived 
from elements common to all Arabia; vigorous, 
because based upon the energy of a new reli- 
gious life.” ^ 

Different attempts for the reformation of 
Arabia were made before Islam but with no 
success. Judaism and Clu’istianity were the 
two revealed religions that prevailed on the 
border of Arabia. About the 5th century 
B. C. the J ews being driven out from their 
homelands by Nebuchadrezzar, found 
shelter in Arabia, where they first 
introduced their religion. They succeeded 
in gaining some converts, and before the 
advent of the Prophet, Judaism was pro- 
fessed in Yaman by a considerable portion 
of the people. In the 3rd century B. C. the 
king of Yaman, Lu Nawas, embraced the 
J ewish religion ; which gave an impetus to 
the proselytising efforts of the Jews. 
Apparently Judaism had a fair chance of 

1, Muir’s Life of Muhammad p. XCIV. 
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appealing to the Arab mind, because the 
Jews have a family tie with the Arabs, both 
coming from the same stock. Both held 
the patriarch Abraliam in great esteem, 
whose memory was ever kept green by 
the sacred house of Kaba — the religious 
centre of the whole of Arabia. The conversion 
of the king of Zaman had made the Jewish 
religion a state religion. But in spite of all 
this, Arabia as a whole remained idolatrous 
as ever, unaffected by the unity of Godhead 
introduced by the Jews. Then came Chris- 
tianity with a new gospel of its own. Its 
conception of divinity was just like that 
of the polytheists of Arabia. Its other 
dogmas too were .singularly appealing to 
the Arab mind, because they dispensed 
with the necessity of law, and thus parti- 
cularly suited a people who never knew 
the restrictions of a code of life. Above 
all, Christianity had the advantage of 
temporal power. The Roman Empire to the 
north, the Abyssinian kingdom to the 
west and the hold which the Church had 
got with the states of Hira ; and Ghassan — 
were all in favour of the spread of Chris- 
tianity. But inspite of this, it gained a 
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very small success in Najran and in some 
parts of Arabia, leaving the peninsula to 
the oi'iginal religion of idol-worship. “After 
five centuries of Christian evangelization,” 
says Muir, “we can point to but a 
sprinkling here and there of Christians — 
Bani Haris of Najran ; the Bani Hanifa of 
Al-Yeniama, some of the Bani Taj at Tayma, 
and hardly any more. Judaism, vastly power- 
ful, had exhibited spasmodic effort of pro- 
selytism but, as an active and converting agent 
the Jewish faith was no longer operative. In 
fine, viewed thus in a religious aspect, the 
surface of Arabia had been now and then 
gently rippled by the feeble efforts of 
Christianity; the sterner efforts of Judaism 
had been occasionally visible in a deeper 
and more troubled cuiTent, but the tide 
of indigenous idolatry and of Ishmaelite 
supei’stition, settling from every quarter 
with an unbroken and an unebbing surge 
towards the Kaba, gave ample evidence 
that the faith and worship of Mecca held 

the Arab mind in a rigorous and indisputed 
thraldom. 

The third religious movement which 

1. M u ir’s L ife of Muh a m rnad p. XCV I L 
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sprang’ up in Arabia itself before the advent 
of Islam was that of Hanifs. These 
people professed the unity of God and 
despised the idolatry. However, they had 
nothing to do with the social reform of 
Arabia. All that they aimed at was the 
supplanting of idolatry by Unitarianism. 
The Arabs themselves were Unitarian in a 
sense ; as they believed in one Supreme 
Deity. The Hanfi school of thought, there- 
fore, presented no new thing to them. But 
Arabia proved adamantine to this movement 
as well. It remained stuck as ever to the 
deep-rooted idolatry ; and the Hanfi, school 
failed in its programme which was not very 
ambitious. Thus all earthly attempts for 
the reformation of Arabia were brought 
to nothing. 

But “ Allah gives life to the earth after 
its death” says the Holy Quran. In these 
very circumstances the Prophet inau- 
gurated his mission and the success he 
acihieved will ever stand unique in the his- 
toi’y of the human race. He brought about a 
complete and thorough reformation of the 
whole of Arabia. He raised the wild child- 
i<m of the desert fi’om the abyss of degradation 
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to the zeaith of civilization and prosperity. 
He emancipated them from the clutches 
of ignorance, superstition, idolatry and 
moral depravity. ' He eradicated their long 
standing habits of gambling and dxinking 
and made the Arabs strict teototallai-s. It 
is related that when prohibition was jno- 
claimed, people broke into pieces the pots 
of wine ; and it flowed like rain-water in the 
streets of Medina. He knit the conflicting 
and Janing elements of Arab society 
with ties of love and fraternity, and thus 
put an end to the constant warfare* that 
had proved a curse for the Arabs. He 
liberated woman from her traditional l)ond- 
age ; and gave her an equal status with man. 
He abolished infanticide and slavery, 
and thus established the equality of man. 
He accomplished the freedom of conscience 
and proclaimed : “There is no compulsion in 
religion.”^ This all round tran-sformatioii 
of Arabia, the Arabia which we have just 
described, will ever be deemed as the 
greatest miracle of Islam. Even Sir 
AVilliam Muir has to admit this During 
the youth of Muhammad, the aspect of the 
peninsula, was strongly conservative : perhaps 
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reform was iicver at any period more 
hopeless. Causes are sometimes conjured 
up to account for results produced by an 
agent apparently inadequate to effect tliem. 
Muhammed arose, and foi-th-with the Arabs 
were aroused to a new and a spiritual faith.” i 
Further on he says “The prospects of 
Arabia before tlie rise of Muhammad were as 
unfavourable to religious reforjn as to poli- 
tical union or national regeneration. The 
formation of the Arab faith was deep- 
rooted idolati-y, which for centuiies had 
stood proof, with no palpable symptom of 
decay, against every attempt at evangeli- 
zation from Egypt and Sjuia.” 

Thus the Holy Prophet was successful in 
effecting reformation of a people wlio wore 
admittedly incorrigible and who had baffled 
all previous attempts botli external and 
internal at their regeneration. Is it not a con- 
clusive proof of the fact that it was the Divine 
hand that was working behind him. 
Muhammad (peace be upon him) accompished 
single handed in tlie span of only two 
decades what nations could not do in cen- 
turies. And all that was done simply through 

]. L',f(i of Muhammad p. XCVII. 
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the moral and spiritual force of the Prophet. 
His religion has got the self same influence. 
Even now, it can vivify dead nations, 
provided it is practised. 

I cannot, however, conclude this chapter 
without saying a word about the deep debt of 
gratitude which the whole of humanity owes 
to Islam. We have already seen that before 
Islam mankind was entirely given up to 
the worst type of polytheism, which in its 
train brought about death, moral intellectual 
and spiritual. But the world is different to-day. 
Polytheism is decidedly on the wane and 
minotheism in the ascendant. Even the 
orthodox Trinitarian and the idol worshippers 
of old schools are finding apologies for their 
deep-rooted idolatry. They take pains to 
explain away their polytheistic tendencies 
and wish to coincide their beliefs with the 
unity of God. The whole credit of this 
naturally goes to the Prophet of Islam, 
who taught the doctrine of Unity in its 
]mrest form and placed it on firm footing. But 
for Muhammad the Unitarians would have lost 
their faith in the oneness of God. Jesus, no 
doubt, came with the same message ; but his 
religion fell a helpless prey to heathenism. 
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It lost its puz’ity. Will not my Unitarian 
friends in England consider this aspect of 
the question and pay their allegiance to 
Islam which stands for perfect Unity. In 
India, the Arya Samaj is greatly indebted to 
Islam. This new and reformed sect of Hindu- 
ism has borrowed many things from our 
faith. It condemns idol-worship and priest- 
craft, it sanctions widow marriage and con- 
version from other religions and all this is 
a true copy of Islamic doctrines. In America, 
the prohibition of wine is a brilliant triumph of 
Islamic teachings. In England and in fact 
in all Christian countries, the Islamic in- 
stitutions of divorce and polygamy are prac- 
tically in vogue. “Peace’’ and “universal 
peace” is the cry of the whole world and 
Islam is admittedly the religion of peace. 
Humanity is saturated with a cosmopolitan 
spirit. It is moving towards universalism. 
And it is exactly what the Quran taught over 
thirfeen hundred years ago : — 

“People are a single nation, so Allah 
raised prophets as bearers of good news and 
as wamers, and He revealed with them the 
book with truth, that it might judge between 
people in that in which they diflfered ; and 
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none but the veiy people who were given 
it differed about it after clear arguments 
had come to them, revolting among them- 
selves ; so Allah has guided, by His will those 
who believe, to the truth about which they 
differed ; and Allah guides whom He pleases 
to the light path.”i 

Again, dogmatic Christianity is no more 
the religion of the West. The Modernist 
church of England has declared in explicit 
tenns : — 

(1) Jesus did not claim Divinity for 
himself. He may have allowed himself to 
be called jVlessiah, but never, in any critically 
well attested saying is their anything which 
suggests that his conscious relation to Grod 
is other than that of a man towards Grod. 
The speeches of the fourth Gospel, where 
tliey go beyond the synoptic conception, 
cannot be regarded as history. 

(2) It follows from his admission that 
Jesus was in the fullest sense a man, and that 
he had not merely a human body, but a 
human soul, intellect and will. 

(3) It is equally unoi’thodox to suppose 

1. 11:213 
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that the human soul of Jesus pre-existed. 
There is simply no basis for such a doctrine 
unless we say that all human souls exist 
before their birth in the world, but that is not 
the usually accepted catholic position. 

(4) The Divinity of Christ does not of 
necessity imply virgin birth or any other 
mii'acle. The virgin birth, if it could be his- 
torically proved, would be no demonstration 
of Christ’s Divinity, nor would the disproof of 
it throw any doubt on that doctrine. 

(5) The Divinity of Christ does not 
imply omniscience. There is no more reason 
for supposing that Jesus of Nazareth know 
more than his contemporaiies about the true 
scientific explanation of the mental disease 
which current belief attributed to diabolic 
possession, than that he knew more about 
the authorship of the Pentateuch or the 
Psalms. It is difficult to deny that he enter- 
tained some anticipations about the future 
which history has not verified.^ 

But these Modernists are repeating the 
verdict of the Quran which has clearly said 
that Jesus preached the unity of God 

1. Kh. Kama] ud>D in's tiources of Christianity p.p. 45-46 
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“And wIk-u Allah will say : O Jcstis son of 
Maiy ! did you say to men, Take me and my 
mother for two j^ods besides Allah, he will 
say : (llory be to Thee, it did not befit me 
that I should say what I had no right to 
(say). If I had said it. Thou wouldst indeed 
have known it ; Thou knowest what is in my 
mind, and I do not know what is in Thy 
mind ; surely Thou art the great knower of 
the unseen things. 

“1 did not say to them aught save what 
Tliou didst enjoin me with ; That serve 
Allali, my Lord and your Lord and I was a 
witness of them so long as I was among them, 
but when Thou didst cause me to die. Thou 
art the watehcu- over them, and Thou art 
witne.ss of all things.'’^ 


1. V: 116-11? 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE POLITICAL SPIRIT OF ISLAM 

Islam as its very name signifies is a 
religion of peace and love. It stands for 
liberty and democracy. The Quran has 
laid down the foundation of democratic 
government. Speaking of Muslims it says : 
“And those who respond to their Lord and 
keep up prayer and their government is by 
counsel among themselves and who ^pend out 
of what AVe have given them.”^ The Holy 
Prophet would invariably consult his com- 
panions, who, as it were, formed a council of 
state, on the important affairs of the Mus- 
lim common wealth, and would always abide 
by the advice of the majority even at the* c‘\- 
pense of his personal opinion. The following 
incident in connection with the battle of IJhad 
will illustrate this : “In the year . ‘3 a. h. the 
army of Quraish marched out towards Medina 
and on Thursday, the 9th of Shawwal, en- 
camped at the foot of Uhad, a hill three 
miles north of Medina. They took possession 
of the pastures of Medina ; luxuriant crops 
were cut down to serve as forage for the 
horses, and camels were let loose to gra/a* in 
the fields and devastate them. 


1. XLII:38 
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The next day, Friday, the 10th of 
Shawwal, the Prophet summoned together 
Jiis companions to discuss what was the best 
(iourse to adopt. It was his habit to take 
counsel, before every great undertaking, 
with his friends. He related some of his 
visions. He saw that his sword was some- 
what broken at the point. This was inter- 
preted to portend some injury to his own 
person. He saw also that he had covered 
his body with a coat of mail. This was taken 
to signify that they should better keep 
within the fortifications of Medina. Another 
vision in which cows were seen being 
slaughtered was interpreted to mean 
damage to his people. On the strength of 
these visions, the Prophet was of opinion 
that they should not venture out to meet 
the enemy in open conflict, but rather stay 
within the four walls of Medina and repulse 
their onslaughts. Companions of age and 
mature judgment were all at one with him 
in his suggestion. Even ’Abdullah-bin- 
Pbayy, who had embi'aced Islam hypocriti- 
c.ally after the battle of Badr, held the same 
vi(iw. But the majority, consisting chiefly 
of passionate youths, inclined towards giv- 
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ing the enemy a manly battle. Keeping 
within the walls, they argued, would carry 
an impression of their weakness and em- 
bolden the enemy. Moreover, it was shock- 
ing to their sense of self-respect to watch 
with complaisance their fields being laid waste. 
Out of deference for the opinion of the 
majoiity, the Prophet yielded to their plan, 
and, putting on his armour, marched out of 
Medina about sunset, at the head of a party of 
ICXX) strong men, among whom were only two 
horsemen and a hundred armed raen.”^ 

Thus according to Islam public 
affairs are to be settled I)y the public, a 
verity which is wrongly attributed to the 
modern mind. A close examination of the 
political conditions under the immediate 
successors of the Prophet bring before our 
eyes a popular government with an elected 
chief of limited powers. 

In the early days of Islam when the 
Prophet and the handful of his follower 
were ruthlessly persecuted and there was 
no earthly hope of the ascendancy of Islam, 
the Quran made a mighty piophecy about 

1. Muhammad the Prophet p.p. 
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tho esta.blislimeiit of tho Muslim Empire in 
tlie following words : — 

“Allah has promised to them who be- 
lieve and do good that He will most certainly 
make them rulers in tho earth as He made 
rulers those before them and that He will 
most certainly establish for them their 
religion which, He had chosen for them, 
and Ho will most certainly after their fear, 
give theai security in exchange. They 
shall serve Me and whoever is ungrateful 
after this, these it is who are tho trans- 
grc.ssors.”^ 

Tho above passage gives the chief charac- 
teristics of tho Muslim rule viz., (1) it will 
be entrusted into the hands of the pious 
and the good, (2) it will establish religious 
freedom, (B) it will change fear and unrest 
into security and peace, aud (4) it will last 
as long as ^[uslims remain faithful 
to God, but if they become “ungrateful” 
they will be dealt with as “transgressors.” 
Tills Divine promise was fulfilled in its every 
detail. Tho Muslim kingdom was established 
first in Arabia, wliich subsequently grew 
into a world empire. Fear and per- 


1. XXIV: 55 
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secutiou was replaced by security and peace. 
Religious freedom which was extinct reigned 
supreme in the wliole of the Muslim Empire. 
The anarchy which broke out after tlie Pro- 
phet’s demise was also successfully handled 
by Abu Bakr, the first Caliph. The 
immediate successor of the Prophet who 
ai’e known as lightly directed caliphs in 
Islamic history were ideal sovereigns. The 
Muslim power reached its zenith in the time 
of Umar, the second Caliph. The reigns of 
Usman and Ali had bright features of their 
own. So long as the Muslims fulfilled the 
conditi ms laid down in the above text of the 
Quran, they were the masters of the world. 
But when they became “ungrateful” the 
Divine judgment was pronounced. 

The spirit of Islam in practical politics 
can be judged fi'om the historic charter 
granted by the Prophet to the Christians 
of Najran. This document is a magna chaita 
of security and liberty ; and runs thus 
“To the Christians of Najran and the 
neighbouring territories the security of (rod 
and the pledge of His Prophet are extended 
for their lives, their religion and their pro- 
perty to the present as well as the absent 
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and others besides ; there shall bo no inter- 
ference with the practice of their faitli or 
their observances ; nor any change in thoii' 
rights or privileges ; no bishop shall be 
removed from his bishopric, nor any monk 
from his monastery nor any priest from 
his priesthood, and they shall contimio to 
enjoy everything great and small as here- 
tofore, no image or cross shall bo destroyed. 
They shall not oppress or be oppressed, 
they shall not practise the rights of 
blood vengeance as in the Days of Ignorance. 
No tithes shall be levied from them nor .shall 
they be required to farui.sh provisions for the 
troops.”^ 

Has any conquering or ruling race given 
its subject nations a nobler or more liberal 
guarantee than tlie above charter. The mo.st 
civilized gt)vernmeuts of our day are crush- 
ing their subjects under heavy taxes But 
the Prophet levies no tithes on the Chris- 
tians of Najran ; nor are they required to 
pay foi' military expenditure. The British 
( rovernmeut in India has yet to learn this 
lesson from Islam. 

As for religious libeity, it is granted in 


i. Futuhul Buldan p. 65. 
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the fullest measure. The Christians are 
permitted to carry their ima^^es and oj'osses, 
to exercise their religion in the way they 
like and to maintain their bishoprics and 
monastries. The Prophet could not do 
otherwise in the face of the Qui-anic words : 
“There is no compulsion in religion." This 
verse gives men perfect fi-eedom of con- 
science. No Muslim can legitimately en- 
ci’oach upon the religious convictions of a 
non-Muslim or of a Muslim. The widely 
prevailing misconception, that Islam provides 
a death sentence for those who desert it. 
has no foundation at all : and is diametri- 
cally opposed to the clear teachings of tlie 
Quran which says : 

“And whoever of you turns back from his 
religion then he dies,wlnle an unbeliever — these 
it is whose deeds shall go for nothing in this 
world and the hereafter.^ 

“O you who believ'e ! should one of j’ou 
turn back from his religion ; then God will 
bring a people. He shall love them and 
they too shall Jove Hiin.^ 

“Those who disbelieve after tlieir believ- 
ing, then increase in disbelief, their repent- 
1. II : 217 8 . v 
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anco shall not bo accepted and these are 
they that go astray.” ^ 

Again, the Quran speaks of a plan of the 
Jews to adopt Islam first and then desert 
it with a view to ci'eate an impression that 
Islam was not a religion worth having. 
8uch a scheme would never have entered 
into their heads, while living under the 
Muslim Government in Medina, if apostacy 
would have been punishable with death 
according to the Quran. This misconception 
seems to have arisen from the fact that 
people who after apostacy joined the enemy’s 
army were treated as enemies ; and if such 
an apostate killed a Muslim, he was put to 
death, not of course for the change of religion, 
but for his committing a murder. 

Islam sanctions peidect freedom of con- 
science. Christians and Jews were never 
molested for their faith. They enjoyed 
perfect liberty in the exercise of their reli- 
gion. If “reasons of state” might have led 
a weak sovereign, here and there, to make 
depaiture from this general rule, and display 
certain amount of intolerance in the name 
of religion, Islam cannot be held responsi- 


1. 111:89 
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ble for it. No nation on the eai-th has 
been absolutely free from bad kings. Gene- 
rally speakipg, however, JVIuslim sovereigns 
have invariably acted on the preceiDts of the 
Quran and the Prophet in safeguarding 
the interests and religious freedom of their 
non-Muslim subjects. The accusation that 
Muslim rulers have been guilty of converting 
temples and churches into mosques is 
absolutelj^ unfounded. Muslim sovereigns, 
on the other hand, have been according to the 
teachings of the Quran, the defenders and 
the custodians of churches and synagogues. 
It is a religious duty of Muslims to 
defend and maintain the shrines of every 
religion. The Holy Quran says, “Had there 
not been Allah’s repelling, some people by 
others, ceriainly there would have been 
pulled down cloisters and churches and 
synagogues and mosques.”^ 

It is significant that mosques are men- 
tioned last of all. In the reign of Mamun we 
hear of eleven thou.sand of Christian 
churches, besides hundreds of synagogues 
and fire-temples within the empiie. This 
enlightened monarch, who has been repre- 


1. XXII: 40 
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scnted through bigotry and fanaticism, as a 
bitter enemy of Christians included in his 
council the representatives of all communi- 
ties under his sway —Muslims, Jews, Chris- 
tians, Sabeans and Zorastrians, — whilst the 
I’iglits and privileges of the Christian hierarchy 
were carefully regulated and guaranteed.”^ 
Umar the Caliph after the conquest of 
Egypt did not only preserve in tact the 
property, dedicated to churches ; but also con- 
linucd the allowances sanctioned by the 
former government for the support of the 
priests. 

Can religious toleration go further ? As 
a matter of fact, the word toleration is in- 
adequate to indicate the large-heartednoss. 
which Islam inculcates for other faiths, and 
which Muslim rulers translated into practice. 
The Christians themselves have been con- 
strained to admit the magnanimity of the 
Islamic rule. The Patiiarch of Merv writing a 
letter to Simeon the Bishop of Ears, in the 
reign of the Caliph Usman observers : — 

“The Arabs who have been given by God 
the kingdom of the earth do not attack the 
Cliristian faith. On the contrary, they help 

1. The Spirit of laUitu p. 247. 
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us in our religion, they respect our God and 
our saints and bestow gifts on our churches 
and inonastries.” 

The Moghuls in India, and the Moors, 
in Spain are well-known for their grants in 
land and cash to maintain the churches and 
temples. India after seven centuries of 
Muslim rule is still teeming with the Hindu 
shrines, which have been invariably the 
recipients of the impeiial grants from the 
Moghul emperors of Delhi. In our own 
days, too, Muslim piinces of India are a 
living testimony to Islamic toleration 
and generosity. The Nizam of Hyderabad has 
recently given a donation of one lac of 
rupees to the educational institution of Sir 
Kabindranath Tagore. Here I must quote 
what I wrote in the lalamic World for August 
1029 :— 

“ His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad is the greatest Muslim ruling 
chief in India and has got vast dominions 
under his sway. But His Exalted Higlniess’ 
generous gifts have always been showered 
over his subjects indiscriminately without 
the least distinction of colour and creed. 
The shrines and mosques, the Hindu 
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institutions and the Muslim colleges and 
madrasas are all alike benefitted b,y the 
liberal grants of His Exalted Highness, who 
has a Hindu as his Prime minister. In a 
i-ecent unfoitunate quarrel between the Sikhs 
and the Muslims over a Gurdau'Cira His 
Exalted Highness has ordered that a 
European Judge should try the case and that 
the Gurdawara (Sikh shrine) should be well 
guarded by the Police. His Exalted Highness 
has also pointed out in his Finnan that in 
the J)aiUaf-i-Asi/iyya, the policy of the 
Ciovernment is of strict equity and justice 
between the different classes of its peoples 
without any regard of caste, colour and 
creed Need we say that in doing so 
the Nizam is walking in the foot steps 
of his great predecessor who invariably 
administered justice with strict impartiality 
and were, therefore, loved and revered by all 
their subjects alike ? 

“Next comes the young ruler of Bahawal- 
pur which is the premier Muslim State in the 
Punjab, and has got an area equal to that 
of Italy. His Highness the Nawab Sahib 
of Bahawalpur is one of those enlightened 
ruling chiefs of India, who have a profound 
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sympathy with their subjects without the 
distinction of caste and creed. His High- 
ness like his great ancestors of Abbaside 
dynasty is an embodiment of religious toler- 
ance and love for knowledge. He has recently 
issued a Firman giving ordeis for the erec- 
tion of a platform on the spot wliere the great 
Gru of Jains died at Dera, in Sammat 1329, 
and also for the construction of a public 
inn in the same town for the comfort of 
the visitors of the sacred place. This speaks 
eloquently of His Higness’ generosity and mag- 
nanimity. The State Engineer of Bahawal- 
pur is busy in preparing the plans of these 
constructions which will be, so to speak, the 
two monuments of religious tolerance of His 
Highness and his ministei's.” 

In the administration of justice the Mus- 
lim sovereigns wore remarkably impartial. The 
words of the Quran— ‘if you judge, judge be- 
tween them with equity — formed their guiding 
principle in state afifaii's. “Tlie blood of the 
Ziinmi (^. e. non-Muslim subjects) is,” said 
Ali “like the blood of the Muslim.” With 
a view to specially protect the l ights of the 
non-Muslim subjects, the Caliphs at Bagdad ; 
and the Muslim monarchs of Cordova created 



a paiiicular department ; the head of 
which was called Katibul Fihha'eh. 
in Baghdad and Katibuz-ziniam in Spain. No 
Muslim could acquire the land of the zlmmi 
even by purchase. “Neither the Imam nor 
the Sultan could dispossess a zimmi of his 
property.” In the punishment of crimes, 
there was no difference between the ruler 
and the ruled. According to the Islamic 
law, if a Zimmi is killed by a ^Muslim the 
latter is liable to the death sentence as in 
the reverse case. The most civilized 
governments of our day can take the ]\Iusliin 
administration as their model. A very iii- 
tero-sting incident, which took place 
in the region of Ihiiar and which shows 
the absolute equality of all men in Islam 
may here be narrated. Jabala the of King 
(thassanides embraced Islam, and proceeded 
to Medina to pay his formal homage to the 
Caliph. He entered the city with I’oyal 
pomp and circumstance and was received 
with much consideration and esteem. Yet 
while performing tlie Tawaf (circuit) 
round tlie Kaba a humble pilgrim, who was 
also performing the same religious duty, acci- 
dently dropped his dress on the shoulders 
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of the king Jabala turned round furiously; and 
struck him a severe blow which knocked 
out the poor man’s teeth. The injured man 
came to the Caliph and prayed for I’edress. 
He sent for Jabala: and when he came, a-sked 
why he had ill-treated a Muslim brother. 
“The man” said the king “had insulted me ; 
and had it not been for the sanctity of the 
place, I would have killed him there and 
then “Your words,” said Umar the Caliph 
“have added to the gravity of your offence ; 
and unless you obtain the pardon of the injured 
man, you .shall have to submit to the usual 
penalty of the law.” “I am a king” con- 
tented Jabala, “while the other is only a 
common man.” “King or no king” said the 
Caliph, “both of you arc Muslims and both of 
you are equal in the e.ye of the law.” Jabala 
then prayed that the penalty might be 
delayed ; and on the consent of the injured 
man, the delay was accorded. In the night, 
however, Jabala escaped. 

In the executive department of the state, 
too, the Muslim kings recognised no distinc- 
tion of creed and caste. All posts of emolu- 
ments and trust were equally open to Jews, 
Christians and other nationalities. “Under 
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the Moghul emperors of Delhi, the Hindus 
commanded armies, administered provinces 
and sat in the councils of the sovereigns.” 

The Muslim rule in Spain for seven 
hundred years fumishes a brilliant and 
instructive example of the political character 
of Islam. Jews and Christians in Spain 
were given full exercise of their religion, 
free use of their places of worship and per- 
fect security of life and property. They 
were even allowed to govern themselves 
within certain prescribed limits by their own 
civil law. They wore given equal share in 
the administration of the country and equal 
chances to serve in the civil and military 
departments of the state. Syed Ameer Ali 
writes : — 

“For seven centuries the Moslems held 
Spain, and the beneficence of their 
rule inspite of intestine quarrels and dynas- 
tic disputes, is testified to and acknowledged 
even by their enemies. The High culture 
attained by the Spanish Arabs has been 
sometimes considered as due principally to 
frequent marriages between Moslems and 
Christians. This circumstance undoubtedly 
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exercised a great influence on the develop- 
ment of the Spanish ]\foslems and the growth 
of that wonderful civilisation to which 
inodein Europe owes so mucli of its advance 
ill the arts of peace. What happened in 
Spain happened also in other places, where- 
ever the Moslems entered a change came 
over the countries ; order took the place of 
lawlessness, and peace and plenty smiled 
on the land. As w^ar was not the privileged 
profession of one caste so labour was not the 
mark of degradation to another. The pur- 
suit of agriculture was as populai’ with all 
classes as the pursuit of arms.^ 

I cannot close this chapter without mak- 
ing a brief refei’ence to the various and 
impoid-ant reforms introduced by the Caliph 
Umar, which have invariably served as the 
basis of administrative canons of all the 
civilized nations. The Caliph fixed the taxa- 
tion on agricultural classes on equitable 
and moderate basis; canals were (ionstructod 
in every part of the empii’e for inigation; 
the feudal burdens which had crushed the 
peasantiy, the backbone of country, were 
absolutely withdrawn; and they were liberat- 


1. The Spirit of Islam p. 260 
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cd from the bondage of centuries. The 
British Groverninent of India who are con- 
fronted with the difficult problems of rural 
uplift, may well copy these reforms to the 
general contentment and the increased pros- 
perity of the country. The criminal intelli- 
gence department also owes its origin to the 
administrative ingenuity of the great Caliph. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE WAR ETHICS OF ISLAM. 

War is a necessary evil. Occasions do 
arise when a man is compelled to unsheathe the 
sword. The whole history of the human race 
shows that at times the use of anus becomes 
indispensable. Nay, it becomes one of our 
highest humanitarian duties. Until tlie 
millenium is reached ; and until all men 
become true Muslims, war shall remain as 
an indispensable factor in human society. 
For instance, we cannot stand as idle 
spectators when sheer wrong is done to the 
weak and the poor; when their legitimate 
rights are trampled down; and when their 
religious liberty is at stake. The virtuous 
men of all nations have resorted to the 
sword in such circumstances. The Mosaic 
law is admittedly very severe in retaliation. 
Rama and Krishna, the two dieties of Hindu 
India, are famous for their heroic bloodshed 
in the cause of righteousness ; and claim 
allegiance from millions of people for their 
this act of merit. The gentle teacher of 
Nazareth, the very personification of love 
and tenderness, also at a certain time in his 
life advised the disciples to purchase swords 
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by selling their clothes ; and openly avowed 
that he had come to send “fire and sword” 
into the world.^ 

The Christian church is perplexed to ex- 
plain the apparent inconsistencies in the recor- 
ded teachings of the master with regard 
to the use of the sword and “love thine 
enemy.” But the Great War has furnished 
the best commentary of facts ; during \vhich 
the ministers of the Church spared no pains 
to justify war from the teachings of Jesus. 
It is indeed an irony of fate that the Chris- 
tian missionaries, who invariably stigmatised 
Islam as the “religion of the sword,” w'ere them- 
selves guilty of staining their hands with 
blood and cruelty. The Great War which 
was carried on for five long yeais with the 
approval of the church, must have left the 
clergy wiser. But to Muslims the apparent 
contradictions in the teachings of Jesus 
are no inconsistencies. They are meant 
to meet two different situations. A thing 
which is evil at one time, becomes vii'tue 
at another. Situations, as they arise, must 
be met witli appropriate methods. Jesus 
would have explained his conflicting words 

1. Luke XII : 49, and Mathew X : 34. 
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in the light of events, but his ministry was 
cut short, and he had no time to do so. 
However, he predicted the advent of another 
Teacher who would tell “all the truth.” 
So Muhammad came and gave humanity a 
perfect code of life. He fully explained the 
situations, in which Muslims' are bound to 
unsheathe the sword. He made war, in 
cerfain circumstances, a great virtue saying 
the “paradise lies under the shadow of the 
sword.” Even Jesus would have done so, 
had he been spared longer to liis people. 
But the Church has completed the task left 
undone by the master in espousing the cause 
of the (jrreat War, yet she was unconsciously 
walking in the foot-prints of Muhammad. 

Like all religions, Islam does sanction 
the use of the sword in certain well defined 
circumstances which may be briefly men- 
tioned here. Firstly, the use of the sword 
is permitted in the cause of religion. Here 
by “religion” I do not mean Islam alone ; 
but every religion on the surface of the earth, 
be it Christianity, Judaism, Hinduism or any 
other persuation. According to Islam every 
man has the birth right of professing his 
religious convictions. None is allowed to 
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stand between God and man. There should 
be no compulsion in matters religious. ^ This 
right must be defended, if need be, with the 
sword. The Quran says : — 

(a) “And fight with them until there is no 
persecution and the religion is only for God.”^ 

(b) “And fight with them until there is no 
more persecution and all religions should be 
for God.’'3 

Thus Islam stands for perfect freedom 
of conscience; and theMuslims are the defend- 
ers of all religions. 

Secondly, Islam sanctions the wielding 
of the sword for the defence of a house of wor- 
ship. All places of worship, synagogues, tem- 
ples, churches, mosques and cloisters are 
equally sacred in the eye of the Islamic Law. 
When a house of worship, be it a church or a 
temple, is in danger, a Muslim is required to 
shed his very blood to save it from demolition. 
The Quran clearly lays down : 

“Permission to fight is given to those 
upon whom w'ar is made because they are 
oppressed, and most surely Allah is well 
able to assist them ; Those who have been ex- 

1. Holy Quran II: 256. 2. II: 30 ; 


3 VIII : 39. 
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pelled from their homes without a just cause 
except that they say : our Lord is Allah. 
And had there not been Allah’s repelling 
some people by others, certainly there would 
have been pulled down cloisters and churches 
and synagogues and mosques in which Allah's 
name is much remembered, And surely 
Allah will help him who helps His Cause most 
simely Allah is strong and mighty.” ^ 

It is significant that mosques are men- 
tioned last of all. This verse has been the 
guiding principle of Muslim sovereigns in 
defending and maintaining the Hindu 
shrines in India and the Christian churches 
in Spain. India after seven centuries of 
Muslim rule is still full of Hindu temples 
of remote antiquity. But where are, one 
may ask, the beautiful mosques which once 
formed the glory of Muslim Spain. To pick 
out a solitary instance, here and there, 
of the conversion of a shrine into a mosque is 
to make a mountain out of a mole hill. Such 
cases are too rare to deserve any serious con- 
sideration ; and are due to the indiscreetness 
of individuals. They do not make a general 
rule; nor does Islam approve of them. 


1. XXII; 39-40 
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Thirdly, the use of the sword is pennis- 
sible for self-defence; and the reason for it 
is obvious. Every man has the legitimate right 
to exist. But permission to fight in this case 
is restricted by the c;ondition that as soon as 
the enemy suspends hostilities and inclines 
to peace Muslims should do the same. '‘But if 
they desist” says the Quran “then God is for- 
giving and merciful.”! “And if they incline 
to peace, do you incline to it, and trust in 
God ; He is the hearing and knowing. 
And if they intend to deceive you, then 
surely God is sufficient for you.”2 This 
clearly shows that if the enemy offers peace, it 
is to be accepted in all circumstances, though 
the enemy’s intentions may be to deceive. 
All the civilized nations of the world act 
on this principle of the Quran. In the Great 
European War, Great Britain followed the 
teachings of Islam. The Sermon on the 
Mount was absolutely neglected. 

It will not be out of place here to survey 
briefly the Prophet’s military campaign, 
which began after his Uijrai to Medina. 
The circumstances which led him to wield 
the sword clearly illustrate the war ethics 


l. 11:102 


2. VIII: 61-62 
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enunciated by the Quran. The Prophet 
had to fight seven battles in all, out of which, 
three are very important, the rest being 
more of the nature of skirmishes in a gene- 
ral state of war. Before dosci’ibing these 
battles, however, I must invite the reader's 
attention to the Prophet’s previou.s life at 
Mecca. For full thirteen years the Prophet 
and his companions were subjected to the most 
inhuman persecutions at Mecca; and in 
fact some companions had to flee to 
Abyssinia for their lives — a fact which i.s 
admitted by friend and foe. The enemy, 
then, planned to do away with the Prophet 
himself and, the very night his life was to be 
attempted he had to fly in the company 
of his devoted friend Abu-Bakr to Medina, 
where he was accorded a warm reception. 
But the Meccans would not let him live 
peacefully even in his refuge. Being jealous 
of his success at Medina the Quraish of 
Mecca made repeated attacks on the 
“Prophet’s Town” as it was then called, in- 
order to nip the tender plant of Islam in the 
bud. It was, in these circumstances, that 
the Prophet was compelled to take up the 
sword only in self-defence. The hostile 
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critics of Islam often ascribe this 
C/hange of the Prophet’s attitude to his 
success at Medina. But the locality of 
each battle which the Prophet had to fight 
is a decisive factor to determine the motives. 
Had the Prophet been keen to take advan- 
tage of his success at Medina, he would 
have been aggressive, and would have 
attacked Mecca to count old scores. But 
the case is quite the reverse. It is the enemy 
who attacks Medina, as the localities 
of the battles show. The first battle 
was fought at Badr, 120 miles from Mecca 
and only 30 miles from Medina : the com- 
parative strength of the belligerent parties 
being 313 Muslims and 1000 Meccans. 

The scone of the second battle was Uhad, 
a place only 12 miles from Medina; and 
the relative strength of the contending 
parties, this time, was 1000 Muslims and 
3000 Meccans. The third was an attack 
on Medina itself. The town was besieged 
by a formidable army of 10,000 soldiers ; and 
the J^rophet had to defend the city by digging 
a ditch round it. Do not these facts and 
figures -the locality of action and the re- 
lative strength of fighting parties, — couclu- 
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sively prove the fact that the Pro]ihet always 
took the defensive ? 

The treatment meted out to the war 
prisoners by Muslims still furnishes a lesson 
for most civilized nations of the world. 
Abu Aziz, a war prisoner of Batlr, states, 
that in his captivity he was giveji the best 
food, while the remainiiif^ members of the 
household subsisted on dates. On another 
occasion six hundred prisoners of war, inclu- 
ding Jawarya fell into the hands of the 
Muslims. Jawarya was a daughter of a chief- 
tain, Haris, who came to the Prophet in 
order to ransom his daughter. The matter 
was left to Jawary a’s own choice who prefer- 
I’ed to stay with the Prophet. This speaks 
eloquently of the kind treatment she 
received as a war prisoner. The Pi’ophet 
paid the ransom from his own pocket and took 
Jawarya, at her own request in maiTiage. 
All the remaining 000 were released. 

The magnanimity of the soul, which the 
Holy Prophet evinced, after the fall of 
Mecca is the most brilliant example of “love 
thine enemy.” At the head of 10,000 men the 
Prophet marched against Mecca, the same 
Mecca where for 13 long years the Holy 
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Prophet and his companions were subjected 
to ruthless persecution. The city surren- 
dered and was occupied without a drop of 
blood being spilt. The vanquished foe 
who had spared no ingenuity to inflict tor- 
tures on Muslims in the past, was now at 
the feet of Muhammad. The Meccans 
deserved the severest punishment for theii’ 
heinous crimes according to the canons of 
the most civilized society. But Muhammad 
was too kind. He was the “Blessing for 
Humanity” in the true sense of the word. 
Ho wanted to set a practical example of 
“love thine enemy.” He pronounced his 
judgment — a judgment which was beyond 
the wildest expectations of the Meccans 
for leniency and proclaimed: “This day 
there shall be no reproach on you.” This 
magnanimous amnesty, which stands unique 
in the history of the world, wm over the 
hearts of the people. It anointed the wounds 
of hati’ed and animosity. It ushered in a new 
era of peace and love. 

Thus Muhammad had to tight ; and 
Islam does sanction the use of the sword. 
But it sanctions this only in self-defence, or 
for establishing the freedom of conscience. 
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The accusation that Islam was spread at the 
point of the sword is without any foundation. 
Xot a single conversion was gained tlirough 
force ; nor a single battle was fought 
for the spread of the new religion. (.)n the 
other hand, Muslims were tortured ruth- 
lessly for adopting Islam ; and they bore all 
liardships and trials with wonderful fortitude. 

The Holy Pi-ophet INIuhammad has also 
enunciated a system of war, which in the 
words of his immediate successor, Abu Bakr 
is as follows : — 

“When you meet your enemies in the 
tight, comfort yourself as befits good 
Muslims, and remember to prove yourselves 
the true descendants of Ishmael. In the 
order and disposition of the host, and in all 
battles, be careful to follow your banners 
boldly, and be ever obedient to your leadei’s. 
Never yield to, or turn your backs on yow 
enemies ; it is for the cause of God that 
you fight. You are incited by no less noble 
a desire than His Glory ; therefore, fear not 
to enter into the fight; nor let the numbers 
of your foes alarm you even though exces- 
sive. If God should give you the victory, 
do not abuse, your advantages, and beware 
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how you stain your swords in the blood of him 
who yields; neither touch ye the children, the 
women nor the infirm old men whom ye may 
find among your enemies. In your progress 
through the enemy’s land cut down no palms, 
or other fruit trees ; burn no dwellings from 
the stores of your enemies, take only what 
you need for your wants. Let no destruction 
be made without necessity, but occupy the 
city of the enemy ; and if there be any 
that may serve as an asylum to your adver- 
saries, then do you destroy. Treat the 
prisoners and him who renders himself to 
your mercy with pity, as (lod shall do to 
you in your need ; but trample down the 
proud and rebellious nor fail to crush all who 
have broken the conditions imposed on them. 
Let there be no perfidy nor falsehood in your 
treaties with your enemies : be faithful in 
all things proving yourself ever upright and 
noble, and maintaining your word and 
promise truly. Do not disturb the quiet of 
the monk or hermit and destroy not their 
abodes but inflict the rigour of death upon 
all who shall refuse the conditions you may 
impose upon them.”^ 

1. The Sources of Christianity p.p, 260-^61. 
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I leave it to the judgment of the reader 
to detemiine how far these precepts are 
needed to be followed in practice by the 
most civilized nations of the day in their 
warfare and peace treaties. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE STATUS OF WOMAN IN ISLAM. 

The word woman sums up a history of 
long subordination and dependence. “Day 
and night must women be held by their 
protector in a state of dependence,” says 
Manu, the great law-giver of ancient India. 
The frightful institution of sati, which was 
commonly practised in India before the estab- 
lishment of British rule, and which required a 
widow to throw herself into the burning flames 
of lier deceased husband’s pile, was a relic 
of the old idea that woman had no sepa- 
rate entity and must perish with her hus- 
band. In Arabia, too, before the advent 
of Islam, the birth of a daughter was a sign 
of humiliation ; and the newly born baby 
was buried alive in the burning sand of the 
desert to die under the scorching heat of 
the tropical sun. Woman had no social 
status in pre-Islamic days. She had no 
rights of property, nay, she herself was a 
part of the inheritance, and was taken 
possession of along with other property. No 
religion of the world except Islam has ever 
taken care to raise woman from this degrad- 
ed position. In the Mosaic law divorce 
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was the privile^?e of the husband only,^ the 
vow of a woman niiglit be disallowed by 
,her father or husband. ^ In Roman law too 
a woman was completely dependent. If 
married, she and her property passed into 
the power of her husband, if unmamed she 
was under the perpetual tutelage of her 
father during his life. The wife was the 
purchased property of her husband and like 
a slave acquired only for his benefit. A 
woman could not continue a family, could 
not be a witness, surety, tutor or curator. 
She could not adopt or be adopted, or make 
a will or a contract.* In Cliristianity, the 
fall of Adam and the“original sin” are ascribed 
to the woman. “Adam was not deceived 
but the woman being deceived was in the 
transgression,” is the verdict of the church. 
St. Paul has clearly enunciated that 
“of woman came the beginning of sin, and 
through her we all die.” These words com- 
ing from such an authority, were echoed 
and re-echoed throughout the Christian 
world from time to time and woman was 
held in peipetual disgrace. The Book of 

1 Dent XXIV :1 2. Numb XXX: 3 

3. Encjclopaedia Britamiica, 11th edition. 
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Genesis seems to be chiefly responsible for 
this treatment of woman. Teitullian, refei'- 
ring to the fall of Adam, characterises woman 
in the following terms : 

“Do you not know that you are each 
an Eve ; the sentence of God on thi.s 
sex of yours lives in this age ; the 
guilt must of necessity live too, you 
are the devil’s gateway, you are the 
unseeler of that tree, you are the first 
deserter of the Divine Law. You 
destroyed so easily God’s image- 
man. ^ 

That is, why the saints of the Christian 
church have indulged in the pious practice of 
looking down upon woman as “the organ of 
the devil,” the “foundation of the arms of the 
devil,” a scorpion ever ready to sting,” “the 
gate of the devil,” and “the road of inequity,” 
“the poison of the asp,” “the malice of di’agon,” 
“the instrument which the devil uses to 
gain possession of our soul.” It is true that 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, is held in great 
esteem by the church, and is believed to 
be the recipient of Divine favours ; but 
perhaps she is the only person to enjoy this 


1, Woman in Islam p. 11 
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privilege. However, the church has not yet 
been able to explain categorically how Jesus 
and his mother are absolved of the “original 
sins,” which, according to Christianity, is 
the common heritage of the human race. 

Such was the degraded position of 
woman when Islam came to rescue her. 
The Quran has not only cleared woman 
of the old stigmas but has actually exalted 
her status. According to the Holy Book of 
Islam, a woman is a bulwark against Satan. 
She is a light house of virtue, and can save 
man from the shipwreck of stormy passions. 
A married couple in the terms of the Quran 
“is fortified” so to speak, against all evil pro- 
pensities. Islam does not associate the 
fall of Adam to Eve alone. Referring to the 
event, the Holy Quran says : 

“And we said : O Adam ! dwell 
you and your wife in the garden and 
eat from it a plenteous (food) wher- 
ever you wish, but do not approach 
this tree, for then you will be of the 
unjust. 

“But the devil made them both fall 
from it and caused them to depart 
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from that state in which tliey were.” ^ 

Thus they ‘’both” fall a victim to the 
devil not only the woman. This passage of the 
Quran also points and to a truism in our daily 
life. In every house, every married couple is 
Adam and 1^1 ve ; and they are required to 
live peacefully in the full enjoyment of life, 
which makes this world a paradise for them; 
if they live in harmony, and love each other. 
But no sooner do they taste the apple of dis- 
cord, than they are banished from that happy 
state. The chief point, however, for which 
I have quoted the above passage is the 
equality of man and woman. Woman is 
brought on the same footing as man by the 
Quran as it clearly says that “the devil made 
them both fall from it.” Again, we are told 
in the Quran that men and women are 
created from the one and the same kind, 
thus placing their creation on the same 
footing. It is not only these two occasions 
that the equality of man and woman is 
urged, but in several other places too the 
Quran lias declared that women are as cap- 
able of moral, spiritual and intellectual 
advancement as men : 


1. 11:35-36 
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“I will not waste the work of a 
worker among you, whether male or 
female, the one of you being from 
the other.” ^ 

“And whoever docs good deeds, whe- 
ther male or female, and he is be- 
liever. these shall enter the garden, 
and they shall not be dealt with a 

job unjustly.” " 

“Whoever does good, whether male 
or female, and he is a believer, Wc 
will certainly make him live a happy 
life, and We will certainly give them 
their reward for the best of what 
they did.” ^ 

“And whoever does good, whether 
male or female, and he is a believer, 
that shall enter the garden, in which 
they shall be given sustenance with- 
out measure.” ^ 

Thus the Quran makes no difference 
between man and woman, so far their spiii- 
tual and moral progress is concerned. Both 
are equally rewarded by God, and are 
equally eligible to His favours. The mother 
of Moses, and Mary, the mother of Jesus, are 

1, 111:194 2. IV: 124 3. XVI ; 97 4. XL : 40 
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spoken of in the Quran as recipients of the 
Divine revelation, which sliows that women 
can reacli the liighest stage of spiritual pro- 
gi'css. On the material side as well, we find no 
difference, except what nature makes for its 
own ends. A woman, according to Islam, 
can earn, and own property, and dispose of 
it, just as a man can. The Quran explicitly 
says on these points : 

“]Men shall have the benefit of 
wliat they earn, and women shall 
have the benefit of what they earn.” ^ 

“]Men shall have a portion of what 
the parents and the near relative 
leave. And women shall have a 
portion of what the parents and the 
near relative leave.” ^ 

“But if they {i. e., women) of them- 
selves be pleased to give up to you 
a portion of it, then eat it with enjoy- 
ment and with wholesome result.” * 

As I have already pointed out woman in 
Arabia was taken as a part of property. The 
widow, on the death of her husband, passed 
into the hands of his heir as a part of inherit- 

1. IV : 32 2. IV : 7 3. IV ; 4 
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ance and became the wife of the deceased’s 
eldest son ; exception however being made 
only in the case of a natural mother. The 
Quran put an end to this brutal system of 
sexual relation and said : 

“And marry not women whom 
your fathers married, except that has 
already passed ; this surely is inde- 
cent and hateful, and it is an evil 
waj’.” ^ 

Islam positively commands kind treat- 
ment of women. “Treat them kindly,” says 
the Holy Quran. In the words of the Holy 
Book they are “garments for men while 
men are “garments for them.” AVhat a 
beautiful and appropriate metaphor ! Gar- 
ments hide one's nakedness and physical de- 
fects. They also protect one from heat and cold. 
And so does a wife or a husband secure the 
chastity and security of each other. Again : 
our clothes are the means of elegance, beauty : 
and a complishment to our body, and so ai e 
the wife and the husband to each other. 

A manied couple, according to Islam, 
must live in love and harmony ; and make 


1. IV: 22 
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their home a paradise of their own. Affec- 
tion, tendei’ness and benevolence should 
regulate their dealings and feelings; and the 
whole atmosphere of the house should bo 
saturated with happiness. The Quran says : 
“ And We said : O Adam ! dwell you 
and your wife in the garden” {i. e. in a happy, 
blissful state). ^ “And one of His signs is 
that He created mates from yourselves that 
you may find quiet of mind in them and He 
put between you love and compassion, most 
surely there are signs in this for a people 
who reflect.” ^ Marriage, according to Islam, 
.should be based upon mutual love. The 
Holy Quran elsewhere clearly says that 
you must “marry such women as seem good to 
you.” ^ The Prophet is I’eported to have 
said that for marriage the consent of a 
virgin girl or a widow, as the case may be, 
is essential. In Islam there is no 
marriage except by the mutual consent 
of the couple. The present system of marri- 
age, practised in India, in which the parties 
concerned have practically no voice, is abso- 
lutely un-Islamic. It is one of the much 
needed social reforms in our country and 

1. 11:35 2. XXX: 21 3. IV : 3 
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both Hindus and Muslims should adopt it 
for their own common good. No society can 
make any progress in the world unless its 
social relations arc based upon solid, healthy 
footing. 

It is not only wives, however, that have 
received such a consideration in Islam. 
Other female relations have also got their 
due share. Respect to the mother is one 
of the cardinal teachings of the Quran. 
“Paradise lies under the feet of your mothers" 
says the Prophet. The acquisition of know- 
ledge has been made compulsory both for 
boys and girls. The birth of a daughter 
carries no stigma in Islam, rather those who 
feel sorry at the birth of a girl are condemn- 
ed in the Quran. The Prophet Muhammad 
was the greatest benefactor of the fair sex. 
He had a great regard for women, as the 
following few sayings of his would show : — 

“Amongst iny followers the best of men 
are they, who are best and kindest to their 
women,” 

“Woman is sovereign in the house of 
her husband.” 

“The world is full of objects of joy and 
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delight and the best source of delight is a 
pious and chaste woman.” 

Polygamy. 

It is, however, said that Islam has done 
a great wrong to the fair sex by sanctioning 
polygamy. Nothing can be farther from 
truth than this assertion. Islam has, no 
doubt, sanctioned jDolyganiy as an exception 
to the general rule of monogamy, to safe- 
guard the interest of women, and not to dis- 
grace them. Polygamy in certain ca.ses is 
surely a blessing for the gentle sex. The 
plurality of wives is often questioned on 
sentimental grounds. But the world is 
getting wuser ; and foolish sentimentality 
is bound to give way before reas>ii. It wdll 
be admitted on all hands tli vt men are bread 
winners. They are meant for hard, out-door 
duties, while women are the queens of homes, 
^len bj' their very physical nature are born 
for strife and struggle. They are hard stutf. 
They are more exposed to death and danger. 
In their out door avocations of life they 
have to face the most trying circumstances 
of \voathor and climate. They have to go to 
battlefields and face the bullets of the 
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enemy. Therefore, their death rate must be 
higher than that of the female population, 
and consequently there must be a huge 
disparity between the number of men and 
women. After the Great War, there was a 
large number of surplus women in England, 
who could not possibly find husbands in their 
own country. The problem assumed the form 
of menace in 1921, when I was staying in 
England ; and the Government was asked to 
suggest a solution. Mr. Lloyd George, the 
then Premier, was much worried over the ques- 
tion. After a gi'eat deal of serious considera- 
tion, he proposed the scheme of emigration 
and advised the young girls to go abroad 
in the search of matches. The Government 
granted free passage to such enterprisei’s, 
and a few “sweat heart boats” sailed off the 
coast of England with waving hands and 
weeping eyes. But the ingenuous scheme of 
Mr. Lloyd George was doomed to failure. 
It was a mere dodge of the Premier. All 
young girls of England who stood in dire 
need of husbands, could not possibly leave 
their dear home, deserting their loving 
parents and kind friends. So the situation 
remained as it was, and the emigration 
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scheme achieved little success. Is not the 
institution of polygamy a blessing for the 
fair sex in these circumstances ? Does it not 
provide protection and sweet homes for the 
gentle sex, who are otherwise destined to 
live a life of misery and helplessness ? In 
England manj' English women, who had 
long prejudices against polygamy, are driven 
to become second wives ; and marry 
Asiatic young men who were already 
married in their homes. Marriage in 
such cases is not officially registered. It is 
only a private contract. Such mamages 
arc frequently solemnised in England. I 
know a few friends of mine got married in 
this way. 

The public opinion is gradually be- 
coming in favour of polygamy in the 
British Isles. Here I must tell a story based 
upon my own experience. In 1920-2, I was 
staying in England. Towai'ds the close of 
1921, a representative of a London newspaper 
came to see me. The conversation turned 
to the future of Islam in England. ’‘Do 
you hope,” said he, “that Islam will spread 
in this country.”? “Yes, decidedly” said I. 
“It is all very well,” rejoined he, “to expect 
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that ]\Iuslini missionaries will be able to 
eonvei t jieople intellectually but what about 
the social customs ? For instance, English- 
men will never approve of polygamy, it 
is agaiu'-t the law of this couuti’y.” “We 
will change the law*' said I, “by changing the 
public opinion. Sentiments must subside 
before reason. Monogamy is simply based 
u]ion sentiments. England has just emerged 
out of a great war, which has largely reduced 
her male-population. Should the surplus 
w’ouien remain without husbands ? If so, 
it will reduce the population of the country ; 
and England will not get soldiers for the 
next war.” “Well why should not a woman 
have more than one husband ” ? “No !’ 
said I, “nature has placefl limitations upon 
woman.” The representative, being con- 
vinced, kept silence and left after the usual 
etiquette of thanks. The next day he sent 
me his paper in which the interview had 
appeared. It was lying on my table when 
a lady came to see me. She read the paper 
and said to me: “You had a very interesting 
interview with this man.” I said : “Do you 
agree to what I have said there?” “Yes,” 
said she, ‘Svhy not? It is very reasonable, 
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I should not mind if my Imsband takes an- 
other wife.” Tlio lady afterwards embraced 
Islam with her husband and two daughters. 

In ‘England, the plurality of wives is 
illegal, but the law does not interfere with 
illicit connection between the two sexes ; 
and many English homes are ruined through 
this laxity of the law. So, practically, poly- 
gamy exints in England ; and the English 
law tolerates it. During my sojourn in 
England, an English peer came to see me. 
and in the interview related to me the whole 
story of his troubles with his wife, wlio 
was unfortunately suffering from a disease. 
He eventually requested me to solemnize 
his second marriage according to the Islamic 
rites; assuring me that it would be entirely 
within the limits of the English law. But 
for some private reasons I declined. In 
France, polygamy is legally recognised ; with 
the only modification that the second wife 
is called the maid and not the wife, and has 
not got the same status. But it makes no 
difiference, with the exception that it degrades 
womanhood. In Germany after the great 
War, the problem of surplus women was 
receiving the consideration of the Govern- 
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ment, wlio were contemplating to make 
some changes in the law goveniing sex 
relations on the lines of pol5"gamy. In short, 
the whole of Christendom is labouring under 
disabilities of monogamy and trying its 
best to get rid of it. And sooner the change 
comes the better. It will do a tremendous 
good to the cause of women who are suffer- 
ing uiider immorality and misery. The 
Christian church has no scriptural authority 
to impose monogamy on its people. “While 
polygamy was the rule in the Biblical days 
among the ancient Jews,” says the Encyc- 
lopaedia Britannica, “and was permitted and 
even enjoined in certain cases by the 
Mosaic Law, the Christian church, though 
it is nowhere forbidden except for bishops 
in the new Testament, has always set its 
face against it. There have, however, been 
divines who dissented from this general dis- 
approval.” In Hinduism too one can have as 
many wives as he pleases; the high caste 
sometimes having as many as hundred. 

So far, we have noticed only one major 
reason for polygamy; that is, the preponder- 
ance of the numerical stiength of women 
over that of men. But let us take into con* 
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sideratiou some minor reasons as well. Take, 
for instance, the case of a married woman, 
who unfortunately becomes incapacitated 
through ailment to perform the duties of 
a wife ; or is incapable of producing a child. 
Now, what should the husband do ? Should 
he remain doomed to perpetual unhappiness ; 
or should he have a second wife and beget 
children to make the home sweet 
and dear ? The first wife, to whom nature 
has been somewhat unkind, can find greater 
happiness in finding the husband happier 
and surrounded by children, who are in a 
way her own children as well. In her old 
age, they are expected to look after their 
step-mother along with the real mother. But 
if the husband does not take a second wife, 
the couple is destined to die childless, and if 
the husband dies before the wife, which is quite 
probable, the poor widow will be left forlorn. 
Is not polygamy, in such cases, a blessing for 
women ? Again, take the case of yoimg 
girl, whose blood has got the germs of 
tuberculosis, which are sure to develop as she 
gets married and brings forth children. Her 
case is pitiable. She is not in a position to get 
a husband in normal conditions; ar.d if she 
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does, her very life is in danger. You will suggest 
that she should not many at all. But celi- 
bacy is an unnatural state of life. It can bring 
her no happiness and no honour. The only 
course, left to her happiness, is that she should 
be taken as a second wife by one who, hav- 
ing full regard for her physical condition, 
regulates her life in a way that may be con- 
ducive to her health and strength. He may 
even exercise birth control if necessary. 
Protection to women is one of the chief aims 
of marriage, and in certain cases this 
protection can only be given by resorting to 
the plurality of wives. No ulterior motives, 
no foolisli sentimentalities, and no hysterial 
whims should be allowed to stand before the 
higher and nobler aspirations of union bet- 
ween the two sexes. 

Lastl.y, take the case of a ma)Tied couple 
who have no affinity between them; and ai'e 
repulsive to each othei'. Can such a 
marriage be happy ? Can it fulfil the pur- 
pose of the sacred bond ? In this case, there 
can be only two alternatives: divorce or 
polygamy. But divorce stigmatises a woman. 
Moreover, she is handicapped by nature. She 
loses her charm with the first marriage. 
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She cannot readily get a second husband. 
Sometimes she is bound by the ties of love 
for her children. Therefore, it is in her 
interest that she may remain in the same 
house ; and the husband may have a second 
wife of his own choice. He is, of course, 
expected to do justice between the two wives. 
The husband, being satisfied and happy 
with the second wife, will naturally be con- 
siderate to the first one. His peevishness will 
subside; and he will be a better man than 
before. In this case, too, plurality of wives 
is in the interest of woman. I have not quoted 
mere hypothetical cases. But they are all 
based upon actual experience of life. Tak- 
ing all these facts into consideration, the 
Quran has sanctioned p olygamy for the good 
of the women-folk. But the Holy Book 
has sanctioned it as an exception to the gene- 
ral rule, and has laid down justice and equity 
between wives as a necessary condition 
for it : 

“And if you fear that you cannot 
act equitably towards orphans, then 
marry such women as seem good to 
you two and three and four, but if 
you fear that you will not do justice 
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(between them) then inan-y only one 

or what your light hands possess.”^ 

The opening words of this verse 
clearly show that the chief aim of polygamy 
is to give protection to the gentle sex. The 
Holy Prophet’s several marriages are the best 
illustration of this principle. There is only 
one objection against polygamy and that is 
entu’ely based upon sentimentality. It is 
often alleged that by the plurality of wives 
love is divided and a husband cannot equally 
love two wives. This is no argument. I have 
seen marriages, in which there is no love 
lo.st between the couple. Is polygamy 
permis.sible in this case ? Again, I am at 
a loss to understand why a husband cannot 
act equitably between two wives; if a mother 
can do so among her several children. As for 
love, even parents do not love their children 
equally. A mother s affection is the most na- 
tural and permanent form of love; and even her 
feelings are not equally distributed among 
her children. She humours A more than B. 
You will say that this is owing to the differ- 
ence in manners, and habits of the children. 
Quite right ; but the same plea can be 
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advanced perhaps with greater force in the 
case of wives. If you cannot compel a 
mother to love her children equally, how can 
you expect a husband to love his wives equal- 
ly ? But apart from love he can treat them 
with justic.e and equity; and the Quran, being 
the Word of God, who is the Creator of human 
nature, makes just the same demand from us. 
The Book expressly says that you would 
not be able to keep equality of love between 
wives but you should not be disinclined from 
one altogether, keeping her in a state of 
suspense.^ And this is exactly what a man 
can possibly do. In short, the advocates of 
equal love have no case. They are expected 
to go a step further to be consistent in their 
theory and promulgate the doctrine of a 
single issue to keep the pendulum of love 
in balance between the parents and the 
offspring. 

Divorce. 

Divorce, like polygamy, has also received 
much hostile criticism from the Western 
writers. But such critics do not pause to 
think that it is only a remedial measure in 
ceitain exigencies of life ; and not a general 
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rule. Islam does not encourage divorce. The 
Holy Prophet is reported to have said that it 
is the “most detestable of all lawful things.” 
The Quran sanctions divorce only in cases 
when all attempts to bring about conciliation 
between husband and wife fail. And this 
view is accepted now even by the dignatories 
of the Christian church in the light of 
experience. Occasions do arise when sepa- 
ration of a married couple becomes indis- 
pensable. The following extract from the 
Sunday Times of London (9th February, 
1930) reveals the mentality of the church 
and establishes the wisdom of the Islamic 
law of divorce : 

“There are few subjects that have given 
rise to more acute controversy than the atti- 
tude of the Christian church to marriage 
and divorce. Even amongst ecclesiastics 
there are wide differences of opinion. There 
is one school of thought, which includes the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that holds divorce 
to be contrary to the teachings of Christ, and 
another that contends that it is absurd to adhere 
to the rule that marriage in every conceivable 
circumstance is indissoluble. The Bishop of 
St. Edmundsburj', who belongs to the latter 
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class, has made an important pronouncement 
on the subject. He holds that there is nothing 
in divorce for adultery, which is irreconcilable 
with Christian teaching. He holds, and in- 
deed, it is generally held that the innocent 
party has the right to re-marriage in a 
church. To hold otherwise would be to 
apply the same punishment to guilt and inno- 
cence.” 

“But Dr. Whittingham is prepared to go 
a step further, and in certain cases remove 
the ban against the guilty party. In making 
such a courageous declaration he runs con- 
trary to the teachings of many of his episcopal 
brethren, but he puts forward a strong case 
and one which will make a wide appeal to 
those who put the gospel of love before the 
Mosaic “lextalionis ” The average man 
is not so much concerned with the subtleties 
of the Schoolmen as with the ordinary affairs 
of life, and wherever and whenever a guilty 
person repents of sin, surely the whole burden 
of Christian teaching is that forgiveness is 
available. Forgiveness and continuous 
punishment are incompatible, and the Bishop 
of St. Edmundsbury is on strong ground when 
he is prepared to admit the re-marriage of 
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divorced persons provided there be ‘evidence 
of repentance and some kind of guarantee 
given by the behaviour of the man and 
woman’ as to future conduct. The sacred 
bonds of matrimony must, for moral and civil 
reasons, be kept as strong as possible, but 
it is important that in maintaining this atti- 
tude we do nothing which would create an 
injustice or lead to greater evils than those 
we desire to suppress. ” 

PURDA OR SECLUSION. 

Another misconception, widely prevail- 
ing, in the world is that Islam enjoins the 
seclusion of women; and has thus incapacitat- 
ed one half of the human population. 
This is absolutely wrong. Seclusion or Purda 
is not an Islamic institution. It is only a 
custom with the high class Indians, and has 
nothing to do with Islam. The Quran sanc- 
tions that women .should go about and earn 
their living.^ In the days of the Holy 
Prophet women attended mosques and nursed 
the wounded and the sick in the battle- 
fields. They are, of coume, expected not to 
make a display of their coquetry and fashion 
in puplic. * They should move about for 

L IV; 23 2. Holy Quran XyLVf -.Zl 
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shopping or other vocations of life in a simple 
dress, covering “their heads, bosoms and orna- 
ments,” but keeping their face and hands bare. 
The 7uqab or the veil, which is commonly 
in vogue in Muslim society, has no Islamic 
authority. It is only a convention. Islam 
has, however, laid great stress on sex morality ; 
but it has never introduced seclusion for 
that end. It only enjoins that men and 
women .should have their “looks cast down” ^ 
and should cultivate a very high standard 
of moral character. 


1. Holy Quran XXIV ; 30-31 



CHAPTER IX. 

ISLAM AND SLAVERY. 

Slavery 'va.s perhaps the greatest curse, 
against which humanity cried aloud for re- 
demption, before the advent of Islam. For 
thousands of years tliis ignoble institution 
continued i-oduciug the mankind to a most 
despicable plight, but no civilization, no 
]’eligion, no legislation thought it woith 
while to condemn it. On the other hand, 
it was upheld by almost all of them. 
The Hindu religion has openly recognised it; 
and the Shudras are the slave class of 
ancient India. Tiie old philosophers of 
Oreece and Rome were all in favour of 
slavery. Aristotle held it to be necessary and 
natural, and under certain conditions,beneficial 
to society. After him Epicureans, the Stoics 
and other schools of thought in Greece 
held the same opinion. The very system 
of the Roman life depended upon slavery. 
The great prophet, Moses, was reasonably 
expected to do something towards the aboli- 
tion of this base institution, as one part of 
his mission was to liberate his people from 
the tyrant of Egypt. But after the “chosen 
people” were set free, the Mosaic law meted 
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out the same measure of slavery to others 
and the institution remained as it was. 

In the time of Jesus, too, slavery existed 
in its worst type. The ratio of the free popu- 
lation to slaves in Italy between 14(1 BC 
and AD 295 was 1 to 9, their respective num- 
bers being 0,044,000, and 20,892,000. A freed 
man of the time of Augustus left as many 
as 4,110 slaves by his will. The slave trade 
was carried on extemsively every where. 
Under the Roman Empii-e the master had 
absolute authority over his slaves; and could 
even put them to death. “Employment in 
the mill, relegation to the mines or quarries, 
men and women in chains, working half 
naked under the lash, guarded by soldiers, 
slaves brought to obedience by means of 
systematic terrorism, gladiatorial combats, 
tight with wild beasts in the amphitheatres, 
internment in sub-terranoan cells, or exposure 
to the inclemency of the weather, while 
fixed in dirty fish ponds, slave maids shock- 
ingly subjected to the brutality of their mas- 
ters, contributing to the impurities of that pe- 
riod and disgi-acing society, — all these were 
common occurrences in Roman life.” ^ Seneca , 

1. The Ideal Prophet p. 246-247. 
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just before the coming of Jesus, raised his 
voice against these horrors ; but his cry 
proved a cry in the wilderness. The so 
called “God Incarnate” in the person of Jesus 
came to redeem the “whole of humanity.” He 
was declared to be the “saviour of mankind.” 
But the least that could be said of his mission, 
he himself summed up in these words — “Come 
unto me, all ye the labour, and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” And who 
other than a slave could be imagined more 
deserving of “rest”. Who other than a bonds- 
man could be rightly considered as “heavy 
laden.” But did Jesus put these words into 
practice ? Did he liberate slaves ? 

The condition of slaves was at its worst 
when Jesus is reported to have uttered these 
words ; yet we find nothing in his sayings en- 
joining kind treatment towards slaves ; not 
to speak of their emancipation. He did not 
concern himself with them. It is surprising 
to find Christians blaming the Holy Prophet 
for not abolishing slavery. Professor Margo- 
liouth goes so far as to say that the idea 
of the “abolition of slavery did not occur to 
Muhammad.” ^ It would have been more 
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appropriate for the Professor and 
those of his way of thinking, to say the 
same about their own “god who never 
raised his voice against tlie cruel treatment 
of slaves. Clu’istianity as a system or creed 
raised no protest against slaveiy. The 
teachings of Jesus, as poi trayed in Christian 
traditions contained nothing disapproving 
bondage. The churcli itself liad slaves 
and recognized, in explicit terms, the law- 
fulness of this baneful institution. This 
serious omission on the part of Jesus made 
Chri.stianity quite indifferent to the tortures 
and degradation of the slave population. 
Reform, however, had begun before Chris- 
tianity became a dominant religion in the 
Roman Empire. Hadrian who came to the 
throne in A.D. 117 made a start by curtail- 
ing the source of slavery and forbidding tlie 
kidnapping and sale of children under 
penalty of death. He also made other 
important reforms in slavery. Constantine 
came and renewed some of the old practices, 
abolished by Hadrian and others. Slavery 
again began to flourish and continued in 
Christendom for centuries. Germany*. 
France and Spain all participated in the 
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slave trade. The trade in England remained 
for a long time exclusively in the hands of 
companies. Between 1680 and 1700, 300,000 
negroes were exported by the British 
African Compan.y and other private adven- 
tures. Between 1700 and the end of 1780, 
610,000, were brought to Jamica alone, the 
annual average to all the British Colonies 
being 20,095. The total number of slave 
ships sailing from these ports was 192, and 
in them space was provided for the transport 
of 47, 146 negroes. In 1791 the number of 
European factories on the coast of Africa 
was 40, of these 14 were English, 3 French 
16 Dutch, 4 Portuguese ; and 4 Danish. 
More than half the slave trade was in Bri- 
tish hands. The slave traffic continued in 
various Christian countries up to 1850. The 
statistics quoted above are taken from the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

In short, Christianity did nothing to 
abolish or mitigate the cruelties of slavery. 
The Christian writers have frankly admitted it. 
“Although slavery has existed,” says Rev. 
Mr. Hughes, “side by side by Christianity, 
it is undoubtedly contrary to the spirit of 
the teachings of our Divine Lord, who has 
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given to the world the grand doctrine of the 
■‘universal Brotherhood.” I wish Jesus 
had done so ; and in the terms clear enough 
for his followers to act upon. But a Prophet 
wholly and solely interested in the“lost sheep” 
of Israelites could not be e.'cp(3cted to think of 
matters of universal concern. Muhammad(peace 
be upon him) was the first man in the history 
of the world who felt pity for slaves. He 
stood as a champion of this wretclied class 
and took effective measures to abolish slavery. 
Muhammad was not an idle dreamer. He 
was a man of action. He knew how to 
work rightly in the world. He would not 
confine himself to orations and homilies ; he 
would survey the whole situation ; he would 
appreciate all the obstacles in his way, he 
would then adopt moans efficacious to 
bring out the best results. Slavery was the 
most popular institution upheld by usage; 
and civilization every where. It supplied 
a most valuable form of property. It was 
interwoven with the various aspects of the 
then social life, and its sudden abolition 
would have struck the very foundation 
of the social structure. Besides, the institu- 
tion was in some respects not without re- 
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deeming features and could not be dispensed 
with totally. Among its various sources war 
was perhaps the most prominent. War, 
as yet has not left the human race, and the 
only conceivable check to it would be to 
award some deterrent punishment to the 
aggressor, when defeated. In old days the 
males of the fallen foe were killed, later on 
they were taken as slaves ; and this was not 
a bad substitution for slaughter. Indemnity 
or captivity came to be regarded as the 
natural demand of a conqueror from the 
vanquished. But the inhuman treatment 
meted out to captives every where in the pre- 
Islamic woild made war- bondage identical 
with slavery. War prisonership was indis- 
pensable but something was needed to better 
the condition of the captives in order to save 
them the indignity which the word “slave” 
carries with it. The institution of war-bond- 
age was an essential appendage to humanity ; 
but .some steps must be taken to raise the 
status of the bondsmen in the eye of the cap- 
tor. Lord Headley in his paper on “Islam 
and Slavery,” observes : — 

“In the early days of his ministry Muham- 
mad could not command wealth to purchase 
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the freedom of the slaves. He, however, 
preached the religion of liberating slaves 
and made their emancipation a virtue of 
great merit, "We read in the Quran : — 

‘It is not righteousness that you turn 
faces towards the East and the West, but 
righteousness is this that one should believe 
in Allah ; and the last day and the angels 
and the Book and the Prophets and give 
away wealth out of love for Him to the near 
of kin and the orphans and the needy and 
the way farer and the beggars and for the 
emancipation of captives,'^ 

‘And what will make you comprehend 
what the up hill road is. It is the setting free 
of slaves, or tlie giving of food in the 
day of hunger to an orphan’ ^ Again, the 
Quran lays down that a part of Zakat funds 
should bo spent in purchasing the freedom 
of the slaves: ‘Alms are only for the poor 
and the needy and the officials appointed 
on them, and those whose hearts arc made 
to incline to truth, and emancipation of cap- 
tives and those in debt and in the way of 
Allah and the way farer’.” ^ 

No other revealed book says any thing on 

1. 11:177. 2. XC : 11-lC 3 IX : 60 
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the subject, and no other Prophet including 
Jesus inspired his followers to emancipate the 
slaves; or to mitigate their sufferings. 

“The Prophet,’’however, says Syed Ameer 
Ali, “exorted his followers repeatedly in 
the name of God to enfrenchise slaves, than 
which there was not an act more acceptible 
to God ! He ruled that for certain sins of 
omission the penalty should bo the manu- 
mission of slaves. He ordered that slaves 
should be allowed to purchase their liberty by 
the wages of their seiwices ; and that in case 
the unfortunate beings had no present means 
of gain, and wanted to earn in some other 
employment enough for that purpose, they 
should bo allowed to leave their master 
on an agreement to the effect .... In 
certain contingencies, it was provided that 
the slaves should become enfranchised with- 
out the inteilerence; and even against 
the will of their master. The con- 

tract or agiteinent in which the least 
doubt was discovered was construed most 
favourably in the interest of slave : and 
the slightest promise on the part of the 
master was made obligatory for the purpose 
of enfranchisement. He placed the duty of 
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kindness towards tlie slave on the same 
footing with the claims of ‘kindred and 
neighbours, and fellow travellers and way 
farers,’ encouraged manumission to the 
freest extent, and therewith the gift of a 
‘portion of that wealth which G-od has given 
you,’ and prohibited sensual uses of a 
master’s power over a slave with the promise 
of divine mercy to the wronged. To free 
a slave is the expiation for ignorantly 
slaying a believer and for certain forms of 
untruth. The whole tenor of Muhammad’s 
teachings made ‘permanent chattelhood’ or 
caste impossible, and it is simply abuse 
of words to apply the word “slavery"’ in the 
English sense to any status known to the 
legislation of Islam.’’ ^ The Quran abolished 
all kinds of slavery with the single exception 
of the bondage that resulted from lighting, 
provided it was in self-defence. Thus a 
Muslim is prohibited from making others 
his slaves ; he may make prisoners of war, 
but only in a self-defensive fight. In order 
to make distinction between the two, 
a slave and a war-captive, the Quran does 
not style the latter Abad, the Arabic 
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equivalent for slave. “Those whom your 
right hand possesses” is the term used 
by the Quran to designate that class. It 
not only defines the exclusive mode in which 
a man could be brought under a Muslim’s 
bondage, but it shows also that a Muslim’s 
bondsman is not a slave, but a fallen foe, 
otherwise his equal; and that he should either 
be ransomed or set free out of favour; and the 
latter course was adopted by the Holy 
Prophet in most cases. When the Holy 
Prophet or the Quran used the woi'd “a6rf” 
(slave 1 for bondsman it should be remem- 
bered that reference in such case is only to 
such as were already under the bondage 
under the old custom. The immediate 
liberation of such slaves was likely to cause 
many and far-reaching complications. The 
slave class possessed no wealth they had 
no property or means of subsistence. Their 
immediate emancipation would have pro- 
duced a class of penniless vagabonds and 
indolent beggars, as their life-long abject 
dependence had killed all initiative in them. 
The task of Islam was not only to secure 
the freedom of slaves but also to make 
them useful members of society. And the 
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Holy Prophet did exactly the same. The 
difficulty of the task can be judged from 
what happened in England and other Euro- 
pean countries to abolish the slave trade. In 
England, thrice a Bill was introduced into 
the Parliament and thrice it was rejected. 
England had to pay three hundred thousand 
pounds to the Portuguese for giving up the 
trade in north of the Equator. She paid 
Spain an indemnity of four hundred 
thousand pounds to bring the Spanish 
trade to an end, and an enormous sum 
went to pay off companies and private 
adventurers including the church. The 
Prophet had no wealth to purchase the 
freedom of slaves yet he possessed 
an inexhaustible treasure of the soul and 
mind. The most deep rooted evils were 
swept off before his mighty command as 
a straw before a strong gale. Besides the 
Quranic injunctions, with regard to the 
freedom of slaves, a portion of the public 
money was set aside for this purpose. The 
Prophet personally took keen interest in 
emancipating the slaves. “In the Meccan 
life,” says Lord Headley, the Prophet had 
chance of making many slaves. His own 
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slaves he released and his friend and 
follower Abu Bakr freed a large number 
of his slaves and purchased a number to set 
them free. When the Prophet came to 
Medina and the conditions of warfare began, 
the following verso was revealed which 
totally abolished slavery of the old type, 
and made war-captivity the only kind of 
slavery— if it may be called such — permissi- 
ble in Islam : — ‘It is not fit for a Prophet 
that he should take captives unless he 
has fought and triumphed.” ^ The verse 
lays down a condition under which a 
person forfeits his liberty at the hand of 
another. In other words the verse abolished 
slavery and allowed Muslims to make war- 
prisoners, and this only so long as the war 
lasted as the following shows : — “So when 
you meet iii a battle those who disbelieve, 
then smite their necks, until when you have 
overcome them then make them prisoners, 
and then either set them free as a favour or 
let them ransom (themselves) until the war 
terminates.” ^ 

It must, however, be borne in mind that 
the Holy Prophet was ever on the defensive 
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in all his battles. He was forced to aims 
to protect his life which was sought with 
I’uthless pertinacity by his enemies. The 
verses quoted above are very clear and need 
no explanation. It is apparent that Muslims 
are not allowed to take men or women in 
slavery. The Quran and Islam are entirely 
against this ignoble institution. 

As in theory so in practice the Prophet 
was a great champion of slaves or war- 
prisoncis. Most of the war-prisoners at 
Badr were released on ransom, while 
others purchased their freedom by teaching 
the Muslims how to read and write. When 
after a succession of battles, the Prophet 
entered Mecca as an undisputed victor, his 
very first act was of an enfranchiser, as 
he gave free pardon to all enemies, who were 
then under his feet. His entry into Mecca 
and the magnificent example set by him 
in pardoning his bitter enemies stands out 
like a bacon not only for Arabia but for the 
whole of the world and for all times. In Islam 
slaves attained to the highest position. 
Kutub-ud-Din, the founder of the Slave 
Dynasty in India, was a war-prisoner, and 
as such a slave. But he won the •‘^avours 
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of his master and became his successor. Ho 
himself had a war-prisoner, Shainsh-ud-Din, 
Atlamash, to whom his master gave his 
daughter in marriage. Not less than eight 
kings, who belonged to the slave Dyjiasty 
ruled in India. Subuktagin, the father of 
!^^ahmud of Ghazni, the famous invader of 
India, was again a slave, captured in war by 
Aliptagin, the first King of the Ghazni Dy- 
nasty, but became his successor. There were 
slaves who led the Muslim armies which 
itonsisted of the cream of Islamic society. 
In modern times, the Amir Abdur Rahman; 
tlie grandfather of the Ex Amir of 
Afghenistan, made his slave the Commander- 
in-Chief of liis forces. Another of his slaves 
filled the important post of High Treasurer, 
while two others of his slaves were given 
the highest positions in the Government. 
The European scholars who have studied 
Islam with an unbiased mind have come 
to the conclusion that Islam does (condemn 
slavery and aims at its abolition and the 
only legal cause of bringing others into 
bondage is prisonership of war. I should like 
to quote here a passage from the book of 
Professor Snouck Hurgroije. He says : 



“The law of Islam regulated the position 
of slaves with much equity. There is a great 
body of testimony from people who have 
spent a part of their lives among Muham- 
madan nations which does justice to the 
benevolent treatment which bondsmen 
receive from their masters there. Besides 
that, we are bound to state that in many 
Western countries, or countries under 
Western domination, whole groups of the 
population live under circumstances with 
which those of Muhammadan slavery may 
be compared with advantage. 

“The only legal cause of slavery is pri- 
sonership of war, or born from slave parents. 
The captivity of enemies of Islam has not 
at all necessarily the effect of enslaving 
them, for the competent authorities may 
dispose of them in any other way ; also in 
the way prescribed by modern international 
law or custom. In proportion to the reali- 
zation of the political ideal of Islam, the 
number of its enemies must diminish and 
the possibility of enslaving men consequently 
decrease. Setting slaves free is one of the 
most meritorious works and at the same 
time a regular atonement for certain trans- 
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gressions of the sacred law, According to 
the Muhammadan principle, slavery is an 
institution destined to disappear.” 

The Holy Prophet has laid special stress 
on creating a fraternity between slaves and 
their masters. He has said : “Verily your 
slaves are your brother’s. God has placed 
them under you. Whoever, then, has his 
brother under him, he should feed with food 
of which he himself eats and clothe him with 
such clothing as he himself wears. And 
do not impose upon him duty which is 
beyond his power to perform, or if you com- 
mand him to do what he is unable to do 
then assist him in that affair.” This principle 
of brotherhood between the master and his 
slave, which was carried out into practice 
evinces the largeness of the Prophet’s heart. 
The Prophet also enjoined upon his followers 
the education of slave-girls to raise the 
status of the latter. “If a man,” says the 
Prophet, “has a slave-girl in his possession, 
and he instructs her in polite accomplish- 
ments and gives her good education and then 
frees her and marries her he shall be re- 
warded with a double reward.” This should 
be compared with the Roman and the 
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Christian ordinances which prohibited marri- 
age between slaves and free men. Mr. 
Lane in his Arabian Xiglits bears testi- 
mony to the good ti'eatment awar- 
ded to this class in Egyptian families. 
“They are,” he says, “often instructed in 
plain needle work and embroidery and 
some times in music and dancing. For- 
merly, many of them possessed literary 
accomplishments to quote largolv from 
esteemed poets or even to compose extempore 
verses.'’ The Holy Prophet was very 
keenly interested in the kind treatment 
towards slaves. Once he said ; — Let no 
one of you say, when addressing his bondsman 
Abdi (my slave) or Amfi (my maid servant), 
but let him say ‘my young man,’ ‘my young 
maid,’ and ‘my young boy.’ And another 
occasion ho remarked : — “My friend Grabrial 
continued to enjoin kindness in slaves, until 
I thought people should never be taken as 
slaves.” These were no lip homilies, but 
were reduced into most literal practice. 

“Fear God in the matter of praj^er and 
in the matter of those whom your right 
hand possess” were the words repeated by 
the Holy Prophet on his death-bed which 
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shows that no one else could feel so great 
an anxiety for the slave class. One can 
multiply instance after instance in his pre- 
cepts and practice showing how he abhorred 
the ill-ti'eatinent of slaves. I quote one of 
his well-known dicta which sums up them 
all. He said : “He who beats his slave with- 
out fault or slaps him on the face, his atone- 
ment for that is freeing him.” Abu Masud, 
one of the Aiuiar says : “I was beating a 
slave of mine ; I turned back and saw the 
Holy Prophet, and said to him : “O Prophet 
of God, he is now free for the sake of God.” 
The Prophet replied : “If you had not done 
it, verily fire would have touched you.” 

Among the evils of the institution was 
the custom of making slave-girls act as pros- 
titutes to profit by this ignoble trade. It 
was strictly in-ohibited. The evil of con- 
cubinage was removed by making rightful 
wedlock essential for (?ohabitation with 
women in bondage. Marriage with slave 
girls was encouraged, and such an alliance 
paved the way for their enfranchisement. The 
Holy Quran says “And marry those among 
you who are single and those who are fit 
among your male-slave « and your female 
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slaves. If they are needy, Allah will make 
them free from want out of His grace, and 

Allah is amply giving, knowing and 

do not compel your slave-girls to prostitu- 
tion.i During the life time of the Prophet 
the status of the slaves was immensely raised. 
They were treated by their masters as their 
equals or brothers. Abu Huraira, a com- 
panion of the Prophet saw a man riding 
and his slave running after him. Abu 
Huraira said to the man : “Take him behind 
you on the beast, 0 servant of God, verily 
he is your brother and his life is like your 
life.” When Jerusalem was beseiged, the 
Caliph Umar was requested to come in per- 
son to the city, because the chief patriarch 
of the place declared that he would surrender 
if the Caliph himself comes to settle the 
terms of peace. In this journey, the Caliph 
was accompanied by his servant, but they 
had only one camel to ride on. So they 
rode by turns. It happened that at the 
last stage of the journey it was the turn 
of the servant to ride. They reached the 
Muslim camp, and the General Obeda saw 
that the servant was on the camel, while 
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the Commander of the Faithful was running 
after him. The General objected to it and 
suggested that it was not becoming of the 
dignity of a caliph. Umar said: “None has 
said like this before yon, and your words 
will bring curse upon Muslims. Surely we 
were the most degraded of peoples and 
most despicable and the fewest of all. 
God gave us honour and greatness through 
Islam, and if we seek it now in other ways 
than Islam, God will bring us into disgrace.” 
This instance shows how slaves and servants 
were treated by the Muslim rulers of early 
days. The Prophet himself gave his cousin 
Lady Zainub, in marriage to a slave and 
made his son Usama a commander of an 
arm^^ 

I have already said that the immediate 
liberation of the whole slave-class would 
have caused an economic upheaval. Islam, 
therefoi'e, adopted gradual measures. The 
Quran has laid down : — “And to those of 
your slaves who desire a deed of manu- 
mission, execute it for them, if you know 
good in them and give them the property 
which God has given you.”^ The 
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words “if you know good in them” 
were explained by the Holy Prophet to mean 
“if you know they are good in some handi- 
craft,” by which they can earn their sub- 
sistence. The master is enjoined to give 
a portion of his wealth to his freed man to 
give him a good start in life. Muslims are 
also enjoined to contribute towards the price 
of emancipation of slaves. The Holy Pro- 
phet himself assisted Sulaiman of Persia 
in purchasing his freedom, by planting three 
hundred palm trees with his own hands, this 
being a condition of manumission. The 
other condition was with regard to the pay- 
ment of a certain amount of monej’ as ran- 
som, for which subsci’iption was raised. The 
Lady Ayisha, the Prophet’s wife, similarly 
assisted a female slave in obtaining her 
freedom. These facts speak for themselves. 
Yet the Christian propagandists like pro- 
fessor Margoliouth have the courage to say 
that the idea of the abolition of slavery never 
occurred to the Prophet, or that it was 
Islam that engrafted slavery on humanity. 
But such Christian writers must know that 
from Moses to Jesus no prophet nor the 
so called redeemer of humanity ever trou- 
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bled himself to think of the slaves. The 
ignoble institution synchronised with the 
human race from its very beginning, and 
yet no prophet ever dreamt of dealings with 
it. It is only Muhammad who raised his 
voice against it. It should, however, be 
admitted that slavery has not yet died a 
natural death designed for it by Islam. 
Negroes are still seen in certain wealthy 
Arab houses, but responsibility for this, lies 
at others’ doors. Islam abolished slavery 
with the single exception of war captivity, 
and if, as is reasonable, this kind of bondage 
cannot be strictly brought under the cata- 
gory of slavery, it may safely be said that 
the Holy Prophet banished slavery from 
the Muslim lands. It is, however, the Euro- 
pean nations that revived it in Africa for 
supplying labour in colonies. In Africa 
the so called “savages” were easily induced to 
sell their country men. But it is a happy 
sign that Islam is making head way in 
Africa, and Bishop Fogarty of Damaraland 
has rightly observed : “It will make a real 
sense of brotherhood.” The universal bro- 
therhood established by Islam only, in the 
world, is a potent factor for bringing slavery 
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to an end, though war-captivity will, on the 
other hand, continue as long as war exists 
in the world. But, I would ask my Arab 
Co-religionists to reflect that, if they purchase 
slaves from these Negro lands, they are acting 
against the teachings of their own Prophet:”^ 

Thus Islam is the only religion, that has 
redeemed humanity from the long and time 
honoured curse of slavery ; and therefore 
in the words of Syed Ameer Ali, “it remains 
for the Muslims to show the falseness of the 
aspersions cast on the memory of the great 
Prophet, by proclaiming in explicit terms 
that slavery is reproached by their faith and 
discountenanced by their code.”^ 


1. Spirit of Islam p* 236 
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CHAPTER X. 

ISLAM AND SOCIALISM. 

Socialism is the theory by which we seek, 
through the action of the central democratic 
authority, a better distribution, and in due 
subordination thereto, a better pi-oduction 
of wealth than that which generally prevails 
through the activities of individuals or 
society. The leading idea of the socialist is to 
convert into general benefit what is now the 
gain of the few. “He shares this idea with 
the anarchist, the positivist, the co-operator 
and other reformers ; but uulike them to 
secure his end he would employ the co n- 
pulsory powers of the sovereign state, or the 
powers of the municipality delegated by the 
sovereign.”^ Socialism aims at securing 
beneti-s not for a few, a minority, or even 
a majority but for all citizens. Communism 
has the same end in view ; and socialism and 
communism are sometimes confused in 
popular thought. But the communist need 
not be a socialist, ho may be an anarchist, 
an open enemy of all modes of Government, 
while the socialist need not be a communist. 
The socialists of the present time, do not 

]. Encyclopiitfdia Britannica 11th Edition. 
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demand that all wealth be held in common. 
They demand only that the land and large 
workshops and the means and materials 
on large scale shall be owned by the state.^ 
The cardinal principal of all socialistic 
theories is the decentralization of wealth. 
The socialist wants that the wealth may not 
be centred in the hands of the few. The 
centralization of wealth has invariably caused 
upheaval in society. It has undermined 
the foundations of great empires. The 
Roman empire was shaken through the 
existence of plebeians and patricians. 
Roman society was divided into two extremes. 
There was no middle class. The rich were 
rolling in wealth, and squandering it in all 
sorts of vices and pleasures ; while the poor 
were suffering under abject poverty. The 
reaction of this state of affairs, was inevi- 
table and it brought about the down-fall 
of Rome. The French Revolution also 
presented a historic drama of centralization of 
wealth. The national cry of “libei*ty, equality 
and fraternity” was the natural outcome 
of the tyranny exercised by the French 
aristocracy over the poor. In our own days 
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the political catastrophe of Eussia which has 
annihilated the Imperial house of the Czars 
is again due to the unreasonable distribution 
of wealth and power. Bolshevism which 
has become a menace to the whole civilized 
world is only an extreme form of socialism. 
The modem movements of Bolshevism, com- 
munism, socialism, capitalism and the labour 
question have, with the advance of society, 
assumed a most acute and complicated 
form at present, but their origin may be trac- 
ed back to the very birth of the human race ; 
because they deal with wealth or the means of 
subsistance, which have existed side by side 
with human life. Islam being the religion 
of humanity, could not ignore this important 
problem. The Quran has suggested the 
most reasonable distribution of wealth 
among the whole of mankind and has taken 
effective measures against its centralization. 

Islam, as we have seen, is a 
democratic religion. The spirit of demo- 
racy prevails throughout its teachings. 
In politics as well as in all other 
social activities, it aims at the general wel- 
fare of all citizens. The Prophet, however, 
was not an idle dreamer. He was a prac- 
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tical reformer ; and, therfore, he has intro- 
duced through Islarii a practical form of 
socialism, which is free from all the defects 
of the utopian socialism of the West. In 
this chapter I propose to examine the 
various steps which Islam has taken to realize 
the better distribution and production of 
wealth than in ordinary circumstances, in 
which man is generally given up to Mammon- 
worship. Firstly, Islam is against the 
centralization of wealth ; and, that is why the 
Quran has inaugurated the inheritance law 
by which the property of a deceased person 
is distributed among his children including 
females and other relatives. The English 
law of inheritance gives the deceased’s 
property exclusively to the eldest son and thus 
contributes to the centralization of wealth. 
The Hindu law excludes the females from 
inheritance ; and while thus degrading 
woman-hood tends to circumscribe the 
circulation of wealth in a narrow circle of 
male issues. But the Islamic law aims at 
the decentralization of wealth, and distri- 
butes the heritage among all relations of the 
deceased. It gives due share to the 
daughters and thus circulates the wealth 
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to other families to which they are married. 
The Quran is explicit on these points : — 

“Allah enjoins you concerning your 
children : the male shall have the equal 
of the portion of two females; then if they 
are more than two females, they shall have 
two-thirds of what the deceased has left, 
and if there is one, she shall have the half ; 
and as for his parents, each of them shall 
have the sixth of what he has left if he has 
a child, but if he has no child and (only) 
his two parents inherit him, then nis mother 
shall have the third ; but if he has brothers, 
then his mother shall have the sixth after 
(the paj’ment of) a bequest he may have 
bequeathed or a debt ; your parents and your 
children, you know not which of them is the 
nearer to you in usefulness ; this is an ordi- 
nance from Allah : surely Allah is Knowing, 
Wise. 

“And you shall have half of what your 
wives leave if they have no child, but if they 
have a child, then you shall have a fourth of 
what they leave after (payment of) any 
bequest they may have bequeathed or a 
debt ; and they shall have the fourth of 
what you leave if you have no child, but 
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if you have a child then they shall have 
eighth of what you leave after (payment of) 
a bequest you may have bequeathed or a 
debt, and if a man or a woman leaves pro- 
perty to be inherited by neither parents nor off- 
spring, and he (or she) has a brother or a sis- 
ter, then each of the two shall have the sixth 
but if they arc more than that, they shall be 
sharer in the third after (payment of) any 
bequest that may have been bequeathed 
or a debt that does not harm (others); 
this is an ordinance from Allah : and Allah 
is Knowing Forbearing. These are Allah’s 
limits and whoever obeys Allah and His 
Apostle, He will cause him to enter gardens 
beneath which livei’s flow to abide in them ; 
and this is the great achievement. 

“And whoever disobeys Allah and His 
Apostle and goes beyond His limits. He will 
<?ause him to enter tire to abide in it, and 
he shall have an abasing chastisement.”! 

The white nations of Europe and 
America, and the coloured races of Asia 
and Africa, may well follow this Islamic law 
for the more reasonable distribution of wealth 
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and to the general betterment of human 
society. 

Secondly, Islam disallows the baneful 
system of usury which has ever proved a 
curse for humanity, and has caused the cen- 
tralization of wealth in the hands of a few 
at the expense of the majority. The Jews 
in Europe, and the Banyas in India are the 
cancer of society that have sapped the 
national vitality. The Government of India 
have been ever keen to take steps to safe- 
guard the ryots from the clutches of the 
usurers. The Land Alienation Act, which 
prohibited the passage of the land owned 
by the agricultural classes to non-agricul- 
tural was meant to protect, from the money 
lending cleiss, the peasantry of India 
which is the oackbone of the coun- 
try. The Sahukara Bill which is yet receiv- 
ing the attention of the Government is 
another attempt to the same direction ; 
and proposes limitations on the heinous trade 
of the money-lender. But Islam has cut 
down the very roots of the evil. It has dis- 
allowed usury : and has thus saved society 
from all the evils which are inseparably 
connected with the money-lending business. 
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The Quran speaks of usury in most despicable 
terms. “Ttiose who swallow down usury cannot 
rise except as one, whom the devil has pros- 
trated by his touch, does rise. That is 
because they say — Trading is only like 
usury and Allah has allowed trading and 
forbidden usury.”^ Again, “Allah does not 
bless usury and Ho causes charitable deeds to 
prosper.'’^ In another place the Quran 
says : “0 you who believe ! do not devour 

usury making additions again and again, 
and bo (;areful of your duty.”® And again : — 
“And whatever you lay out at usury so 
that it may increase in the property of 
man it shall be no increase with Allah and 
whatever you give in charity desiring 
Allah’s pleasure it is these persons that shall 
get manifold.’’^ It is sigiiiiicant that charity 
and usury are mentioned simultaneously. 
It denotes that the system of advancing 
money on usury is against the spirit of charity 
and large heartedness. No doubt, it makes man 
greedy; and deprives him of high morals. It 
makes man in the words of the Quran unable 
“to rise.’’ And the history of the world bears tes- 
timony to the ti’uth of this statement. The 

1. II : 275 2. II : 276 3. Ill : 129 4. XXX : 39 
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banya of India is the same hanya as he was in 
the days of Akbar. He is entirely absorbed in 
Mamon-worship ; and is absolutely indiffer- 
ent to all what is going on in the world. 
Such people can never change. They can 
never prosper. But the Quran has come to 
elevate humanity. That is why it has prohibit- 
ed usurj^ the root cause of speculation and 
all other vices of capitalism. 

Thirdly, the Quran gives an impetus 
to commerce and trade ; and thus wants to 
keep money in circulation. It is an impor- 
tant principle of economics that the wealth 
of a country is to be judged by the circulation 
of its money and not by its hoarded wealth. 
Trade keeps all citizens busy and contented. 
By the fluctuations of business money 
is always changing hands. It does not 
become the raonoply of the few, as in the 
case of the money lending class. Everyone 
is hopeful of making money. The national 
spirit is always up. The enterprising genius 
is invariably at working. That is why the 
Quran has inculcated the importance of 
commerce on its followers and has allowed 
them to do business even in the days of 
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pilgrimage. ^ On Friday too they are 
ordered to disper.'?e at once after the prayer 
and seek after their business. “But when 
the prayer is ended, then disperse abroad 
in the land and seek of Allah’s grace and 
remember Allah much that you may be 
successful.”^ The expi'ession “Allah’s 
grace” in this verse as in many other places 
of the Quran moans wealth acquired by 
business. It shows that Islam unlike 
other religions does not hate worldly 
possessions. Rather it takes them as the 
bounties of God. The whole trend of the 
Quranic teachings is that men should invest 
their money in business, so that labour 
may get work, and the money may bo kept 
in circulation. And that is the only waj’’ 
of increasing the national wealth. It was 
through the inspiration of the Quran that 
the early sons of Islam wore a nation of 
traders. 

Fourthly, Islam has inaugurated the 
most useful institution of poor rates or zakat. 
It is a tax on the rich for the uplift of the 
poor. I have already discussed it in a pre- 
ceding chapter of this book. But here I 
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must add that the payment of this tax is 
so important that Abu Bakr the first 
Caliph, had to wage war against those 
who refused to pay it ; because the whole 
national life depended on its payment. A 
country which is financially backward ; or 
the citizens of which are labouring under 
fiscal disabilities can make no progress. 
Islam wants that its every citizen must be 
a useful member of society and must earn 
his respectable living. That is why it has 
provided a permanent .‘national budget for 
the maintenance of the poor and the 
help of the needy. In 1921 the cabinet 
of England was discussing the advisibility 
of a national pool to meet the demand of the 
labour for a considerable increase in its 
wages. But Islam has already established 
a national pool in the form of the poor rates. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without 
making a reference to the labour qtiostion, 
which has assumed an international aspect 
in these days. The Prophet Muhammad is 
a great champion of the labour and the poor. 
He is the saviour of humanity. He is tlie 
only Prophet who abolished slavery and 
liberated slaves from their long bondage. 
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The labour too is equally indebted to 
him. “Give the labourer,” says the Prophet, 
“his wages before his perspiration dries up. ’ 
These words from the blessed lips of the 
Prophet are pregnant with profound signi- 
ficance. They imply that an adequate 
remuneration should not be withheld from 
the worker, and that tlie payment of the 
wages should be prompt. In the Easr, as 
in the West, the poor workman is generally 
maltreated : and is seldom handsomely 
paid for his labour. The Prophet w'anted 
to eradicate this social evil. Although 
in his days there was no labour trouble, 
yet he was gifted with the Divine insight 
and with his inward eye he saw the social 
wrongs which were the inevitable sequel 
to the unjust treatment of the labour. He 
realized that the labour was the stamina, 
the backbone of a country, and any dis- 
content in it should necessarily result in 
general chaos in the whole fabric of civil 
life. The Hindu religion and the Christian 
church have done nothing to solve the 
labour question. In India the labour 
is kept trodden down. The caste system 
introduced by the Hindu religion is based 
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upon the principal that the labour class 
should be kept in perfect and perpetual 
subordination and should be given no 

chance to improve its status. The 

Christian church is also wrll known for 
making and encouraging invidious dis- 
tinction between the rich and the poor. 

The materialistic tendencies of the ago, 
which induce people to worship Mamon 
all the more, have made the state of things 
from bad to worse. The labourer has become, 
however, awakened to his degraded condition 
and is making a hard struggle to gain his 
legitimate rights. In England the labour 
movement is a constant source of anxiety 
for the Government. In Russia, it has 
assumed the form of Bolshivism, which is 
a great menace to the whole of civilized 
world. That is all due to the fact that 
Christianity has done nothing to meet the 
legitimate demands of the labour. 

In Islam, however, labour has a dignified 
position. The Prophet has always spoken 
highly of one who earns his living by the 
sweat of his brow. There is no disgrace, 
no stigma, no social bar for a workman 
in Islam. The Holy Prophet was himself 
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a worker. In Medina he was the kiu'j:. Yet 
he would discharge all sorts of the domestic 
duties with his own hands. Maulvi Muhammad 
Ali in his Muhammad the Prophet writes 

“Simplicity and sincerity were the key 
notes of the Prophet’s character. Ho loved 
virtue for its own sake. High morals which 
formed an attractive feature of his character 
were not an acquisition with him but were 
ingrained in his very nature. He would 
do all sorts of things with his own hands. 
If he wanted to give alms to a beggar he 
would do this with his own hands. He 
would assist his wives in their household 
duties. He would milk his own goats, 
patch his own clothes and mend his own 
shoos. Ill person would he dust the house, 
and he would tie his camel and look after 
it personally. No work was too low for him. 
He worked like a labourer in the construc- 
tion of his mosque. Again when a ditch 
was being dug to fortify Medina, against the 
impending enemy incursion ho was seen at 
work among his rank and life. In person 
would ho do shopping, not only for his 
household but also for his neighbours and 
friends. In brief, he never despised any 
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Avorlv, howeA'er humble, notwithstanding the 
dignity of his position as a prophet and king. 
He thus demonstrated through personal 
example that a man’s calling, whether high 
or low, does not constitute the criterion of his 
status.” 

Thus the Prophet has glorified labour. 
Ho was a practical refmnner, and sought 
to infuse the spirit of work into his people, 
^^foses escapes from the enemy in a miracu- 
lous way. But the Holy Prophet Muham- 
mad digs a diten round Medina to defend 
it and thus sets an example for the posterity. 
Miracles are not wrought every day. 
Nations are not built with miracles. The 
foundation stone of human character, which 
pla3’s an important part in the fonuation 
of national life, is raised on the solid rock 
of honest labour. Therefore, the Prophet, 
invariably in practice and precept brought 
home to his people that their glory lay in 
being honest workmen. Pie has snown many 
miracles. But they wore all attended with 
honest spirit for work. For instance, he 
faces the enormous odds of tee enemy, well 
equipped, and well trained, with a small 
band of his followers untrained and underfed 
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a.nd yet he inflicts the crushing defeat on the 
foe. Is it not a miracle? But the spirit of 
work is also there. The Prophet has thus 
beautifully blended together the spiritual 
and physical aspects of human nature and 
he wants a harmoneous development of them 
both side by side. There have been Divine 
teachers who have laid stress only on the 
spiritual progress of man with beautiful 
homilifs, but their precepts were meant 
for the special circumstances of their own 
age. The gentle Nazariene stands cons- 
picuous for the humble submity of his 
ethics. Yet it was a special dose for the 
custom ridden and calous-hearted Jews. 
Muhammad appears, on the other hand, to 
give humanity an ever lasting code, to teach 
us “all the truth therefore the tenets of his 
religion are based upon universal truths and 
aim at the all-round up-lift of the human 


race. 



CHAPTER XI. 

ISLAM AND NATIONALISM. 

With the progress of human civilization, 
the world has been so manj^ “isms.” We hear 
of “socialism,” of “capitalism,” of “bolshivism” 
of “communism” and so on. We have 
briefly noticed all of them in a previous 
chapter, and here propose to deal with 
“nationalism” which is the most important 
subject of the day; because almost in all coun- 
tries of Asia where the parlimentary Govern- 
ment does not exist, the national movement is 
on foot. 

Originally the national movement was 
a reaction against the autocratic power of 
the king, who in ancient times enjoyed a 
sort of Divine authority. The people suffered 
long under bad soverigns, who indulged 
in indiscriminate vices at the cost of the state. 
Sometimes idiots sat on Imperial thrones 
and issued hysterical commands. A Roman 
Emperor is said to have once summoned his 
courtiers in the mid of night. They attended 
the palace, and waited for about two hours 
with sleepy eyes. At length His Imperial 
Majesty appeared, clothed in a fancy dress 
of a woman. The courtiers bowed down 
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before him to make a formal homage; and 
the emperor passed away smiling and clap- 
ping with his hands. He wanted only to 
make a show of his fancy dress. It was, 
therefore, but natural that a reaction must 
set in against the authoritj'^ of such kings ; 
and that reaction took the form of national- 
ism. People began to question why should 
we be governed by such idiots why should 
we be governed by a single head who feels 
often giddy with authority; why should we 
not govern for ourselves. 

A nationalist, therefore, stands for the 
independence of his people, against the abso- 
lute authority of an autocrat. He advocates 
the democratic form of Government ; in which 
a people governs itself. And as, we have seen, 
Islam also wants to establish this mode of 
Government. The Holy Quran has clearly 
said: “Government is to be based upon mutual 
counsel.”^ And in another place the Holy 
Book enjoins the Prophet to take counsel 
with his followers in state matters.^ 

Consequently, the Prophet and his 
immediate successors always consulted their 
people and abided, even at the cost of their 
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own opinion, by the resolutions which the 
council of Muslim community adopted. The 
student of the Islamic History knows that 
at the time of the battle of Uhad, the Prophet 
was of opinion that Muslim should fortify 
themselves in the town of Medina, and should 
not face the enemy in an open field. But the 
council of companions, which consisted of 
many youths full of boyish spirit and energy, 
voted for meeting the enemy iu open battle 
field, at some distance from the town. As 
the majority was in favour of the latter 
view, the Prophet had t ? give up his persona! 
opinion. In short, the spirit of democracy 
pervades throughout the teachings of Islam ; 
and our religion is a strong advocate of the 
democratic form of government. Accord- 
ing to Islam a government ought to be 
based on the will of the people, and not 
on the physical force of Imperialism. Islam 
is, therefore, a staunch supporter of a national 
movement, provided it is carried on in a 
constitutional way with the sole object of 
safeguarding the interests of the people. 

But like all living things, the words of a liv- 
ing language too, undergo a change, with the 
change in the views of the people. Nationalism, 
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as we have seen, was originallj’^ the reaction 
against the power of the king. It was meant 
for shifting the centre of authority from a king 
to a nation. But power generally fosters 
vices. It did the same thing here. When 
power was placed in the hands of nations 
instead of kings, the former fell a pray to 
the same vices as the latter. With national- 
ism, nations or their representatives took the 
place of kings ; and now they began to play 
the role of autocrat sovereigns. They 
began to domineer and tyrannize over the 
w’oaker nations. The exploitation of the 
weaker nations by the ruling ones is a matter 
of common experieuce. Therefore, a simul- 
taneous change came into the significance 
of tho word “nationalism.” It began to denote 
a creed for the national glory and national 
superiority. The ruling nations of the word 
began to think that they were born to 
govern and exploit and were entitled to 
enjoy special privileges, denied to others. The 
air of prestige, and national honom* became 
their chief concern. They became absorbed 
in a sort of national conceit. The Romans 
in their imperial days thought that they 
were the chosen people and above all 
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huiniliation. A Roman slave was arrested 
and beaten by the orders of the Governor 
of Sicily and it is said that at every flash 
of the stripe the slave creid out : “I am a 
Roman”. He thought that his being a Roman 
was a sure guarantee of saving him from 
every sort of disgrace and trouble. The 
national pride fostered by nationalism, 
generally rouses the national aspirations 
and promotes racial prejudices which often 
result in social and political up-heavals. The 
bloodly arena of the Great War which will 
ever remain a blot on the face of human 
civilization was after all due to Germany's love 
for national aspirations. She wanted to 
extend her dominions on the ruins of the 
British and the French possessions. This 
phase of nationalism which engenders racial 
superiority, racial hatred and racial distinc- 
tions; and eventually brings about human 
bloodshed and political catastrophies, has been 
vehemently condemned by Islam. The 
Quran speaks of humanity as one without 
any distinction of caste and colour. The 
geographical boundries do not count with 
the Holy Book. It says : “And people are 
naught but a single nation, so they disagree 
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and had not a word already gone before 
from your Lord, the matter would have 
certainly been decided between them in 
respect of which they disagree.^ Again : 
“O you men ! surely we have created you 
of a male and a female and made you tribes 
and families, that you may know each other, 
surely most honourable of you with Allah 
is the one among you most careful of his 
duty.”2 This verse clearly lays down that 
one’s honour does not depend upon the family 
or nation one belongs to, but on one’s own 
actions. The division of tribes or nations is 
simplj’ meant to know each other; and is not the 
basis of any precedence. The Holy Prophet 
is also reported to have said : “There is no 
superiority for the Arab to the non-Arab 
and nor for a non-Arab to the Arab. All 
of you are the sons of Adam.” Thus colour, 
creed, and language, the community of 
which is the sole basis of a “nation” in our 
modern times have no recognition in Islam. 
A Muslm does not think of a single country. 
His sympathies are universal. He loves 
his mother-land, no doubt ; but he would 
never assert his superiority on the ground 
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of his being an Indian or a African. His whole 
honour rests on his personal character and 
his religion, which has established a univer- 
sal brotherhood of man. He is the harbinger 
of the Divine Message, which is meant for 
the whole of humanity ; and which is the 
dearest thing to his heart. He will never 
hate a foreigner for his nationality ; because 
he does not believe in distinctions of colour 
and creed. He will never resort to violence 
simply on racial grounds ; because his 
religion is cosmopolitan. He loves all and 
hates none. The historj* of India for the 
last 25 years is an eloquent testimony to it. 
There have been political agitations and 
political murders. There have been out 
burst of bombs and open manifestations of 
violence. There has been a huge, persistent 
propaganda against the British Goveniment ; 
and some times open violence has been 
preached against the “satanic Government.” 
But Muslims as a community have always 
kept aloof from the creed of political violence. 
Why ? For the simple reason that from the 
religious point of view they do not beUeve 
in racial hatred ; and they do not want to 
promote it. They are quite prepared to 
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serve tlieir country in a constitutional way ; 
but the spirit of racial tension, with which 
the political atmosphere of India is unfortu- 
nately saturated at present is foreif^n to 
Muslims. I am not a politician ; and have 
no claims to jud.c;e precisely the Hindus’ 
mentality towards Indian politics. But from 
what I have f?athorod, as a lay-man from the 
Hindu pulpit and press, I can safely say that 
the present programme for civil disobedience 
and the boycott of foreign goods is not a fair 
and lioncst attempt at constitutional rofor.'n 
in the administration of the country. It 
smells of racial prejudices. A "nationalist'’ 
hates a foreigner for his being a foreigner. 
But a Muslim cannot do this. A Muslim will 
never kill a Hindu or a Christian simply 
for his being a Hindu or a Christian. But 
there have been cases in which EnglLsh- 
men have been murdered at the hands of 
“nationalists” simi)ly for their being English- 
men. The, cowardly murder of Mr. iSaunders 
and the still moi'o cowardly attempt at the 
Viceroy’s life will illustrate my statement. 

I think the present political situation 
of India and the campaign of civil 
disobedience are due to two reasons:- 
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Firstly, the Hindu religion is, and has always 
been, a factor in aggravating l acial distinc- 
tions and colour prejudices. Within its own 
fold, it has made many water-tight compart- 
ments and has created an unbridgeable gulf 
between the Hindus and the. “Untouchables.” 
Secondly, the spirit of modern national- 
ism, which, as we have seen, fosters racial 
hatred has been borrowed by Indians 
from the Western nations. The remedy 
of this evil, however, which prevails 

in the East as well as in the West, 
lies in Islam. Co-operation and mutual 
good-will are the things needed most to-da}’. 
A united and prospei'ous humanity ought 
to be our goal, and this is the creed of Islam. 
Let the East and the West try to reach 
this goal. The Congress has seen that its 
claims for non-violence have been futile. 
The recent disturbances at Karachi, 

Chittagong, Sholapiu’, Calcutta and Peshawar 
have proved, if any proof is wanted, that the 
Congress creed of non-violence is simply a 
farce which can bring no blessing. The 
so-called “apostle of peace” seems to have 
no control over the masses. He should take 
a lesson from these unfortune happenings. 
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It is, however, significant that the 
Muslims as a community, have been conspi- 
cuously aloof fi’om the movement of civil 
disobedience. Their leaders, with a few 
exceptions, here and there, which are a 
worthy of notice, have unanimously advised 
their co-religionists not to participate in 
the present movement, which is far from being 
a fair and constitutional attempt at 
political advance. His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, who is not only the pre- 
mier ruling chief of India; but has also won 
from the Muslims, for his religious zeal and uni- 
que munificence to uphold the cause of Islam, 
the title of Muhy-ul-miUat Waddin (the Revi- 
ver of the Community and the Faith) has re- 
cently issued a manifesto concerning the pre- 
sent political situation of India, and has coun- 
selled his co-religionists and other Indians 
to maintain peace and order; and to achieve 
political advance by constitutional repre- 
sentation in the Round Table Conference, 
which is going to be held in London to 
consider the question of political reforms 
in India. The manifesto runs thus ; — 

“In common with every true well-wisher 
of India I have been caused much distress 
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and anxiety by the course of recent events 
in this countr5\ blatters have now reached 
a pass when I would bo failing in iny duty 
not onlj’ to niy State but to India and the 
Empire, if I reinain silent any longer, more 
especially as I am given to understand that 
my co-religionists look to me for a lead at 
a time when a crisis is impending in the 
governance of India as a whole. At this 
juncture, the endeavour of all, and more 
particularly of those in a position of res- 
ponsibility and trust, .should be directed to 
linding a solution of India’s difficulties in a 
form of O-overnment for tlie future that will 
command the support of all reasonable 
men of eveiy creed and of every party 
as being best calculated to ensui'o the 

enduring peace and prosperity of the coun- 
try in genei’al. To this end, a Eound Table 
Conference is being convened in London. 
As the Faithful Ally of the British (Jovcrn- 
ment, it is my intention to inake towards 
its success the contriljution that is due 
from my State and from my House. A 
few months ago I gave utterance, on a 
public occasion, to the above sentiments, and 
announced the policy that I proposed to 
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follow. Bnt success of the Conference can 
only be acliieved if all creeds and parties co- 
operate ill the presentation of their respective 
(jases in an atmosphere of friendliness and 
.I'oodwill. I earnestly appeal to all, and 
more particularly to my co-religionists in 
India to realise that their common welfare lies 
in ordeil5>’ progress, and in the provision 
in the future system of Government of such 
safeguards as will secure to all communities 
and interests their rightful position in their 
Motherland. Lot ovtryone, therefore, set 
himself against .any attempt to destroy the 
foundations of order and range himself boldly 
on the side of constitutc.d authority in the 
State or Province wherein his lot is cast. For 
myself, I take my st.ind as my ancestors took 
theirs, on the time-honoured Treaties that 
exist between my State and the British 
Government. In these it has been declared 
that “the friends and enemies of either sliall 
be the friends and enemies of both.” To this 
declaration I have always adhered and. God 
willing, will ever adhere.’'^ 

Similarly His Higness the Xawab Sahib, 
Bahawalpur, who rules over the premier Mus- 

1. The Hyderabad Btilletin of 7th May 1930. 
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liin State in the Panjab, and lightly, re- 
presents the ancient House of the Abbaside 
Caliphs, to whom the world owes so much, 
has issued a manifesto in which His Highness 
has fully dealt with the present political situa- 
tion of the country, and has reminded his 
co-religionists of their religious duty at this 
juncture. This manifesto reads as follows : — 

“I have watched with great concern 
and deep regret the course of events in 
British India. Every true Indian must view 
with poignant grief the welter of anarchy 
and lawlessness into wnich the ignorant 
masses are being dragged. While there can 
be no objection to the legitimate expression 
of political views and aspirations, it is un- 
fortunate that the ways and means advocated 
and adopted by the extremist school of politi- 
cal thought of Indian nationalism have been 
productive of more harm than good. They 
cannot possibly be justified or defended on 
grounds of religious principles, or even for 
reasons of political expediencj'. 

“The so-called peaceful movement of civil 
disobedience has during the past few months 
amply demonstrated its mischievous and 
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violent potentialities throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. The unfortunate 
happenings at distant places like Peshawar, 
Chittagong, Mymensingh, Sholapar and 
Dacca (to mention a few important centres 
of violent demonstrations), causing an infinite 
amount of human suffering, loss of life and 
propert.y, are sufficient to prove, if an5’ proof 
is needed, that noisy pretensions paraded 
on behalf of the peaceful character of the 
campaign have been exposed to be absolutely 
false and unfounded. 

“The country has been plunged into a 
welter of misery, bloodshed and chaos; general 
unrest and anarchy are the order of the day : 
all respect for law and constituted authority is 
fast disappearing, and the peaceful administra- 
tion of this unfortunate land has been upset 
and unsettled 

“The ignorant and the unsophisticated 
masses are being innoculated with a re- 
bellious and revolutionary poison, and the 
lessons of racial hatred are being indus- 
triously imparted and inculcated into the 
impressionable and imbalanced minds of the 
younger generation. 

“The great “apostle of peace” may decide 
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anj’ day to sit down in sack clotli and aslies 
over the disastrous result of his peaceful and 
non-violent message to the world, but no 
amount of repentance and no plausible expla- 
nations could exonerate him of the sinful 
achievements of the line of action recom- 
mended and pursued by him for the emanci- 
pation of the motherland. 

“Facts are facts, and must be stated, 
however unpleasant their narration may be. 
It is an axiomatic truth that no sound poli- 
tical progress can be achieved without res- 
pect for law and order. Mere catch- words 
and violent political doctrines cannot bring 
the millenium. All progress must evolve in 
an orderly manner. 

“At this juncture, the recent manifesto 
issued by H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
the Ruler of the premier State, has boea 
thrice welcome. The Nizam’s timely warn- 
ing to his own subjects and the Musalmans 
of India, coming aS it does from a very 
responsible and friendly ciuarter, is bound to 
carry conviction with his co-religionists, as well 
as with the saner section of non-Musalinan 
communities. 

“He has given the right lead, and I hasten 
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to endorse and lend my unqualified support 
to every word and sentiment contained in his 
memorable utterance in the best interest 
of the country, and of the Musalmans in 
particular. 

Religion’s Command. 

“Apart from my position as a Ruler of an 
Indian State, pledged to duty and traditions 
of loyalty and allegiance to the Paramount 
Power, I have in my private and personal 
capacity as a citizen of this country, given 
my most careful and anxious attention 
to the problems, affecting the vital interests 
of the teeming population of the country, and 
the ^MusahuHii community in particular of 
tlie Punjab and Sindh Provinces, whose 
needs and wants I am in a privileged position 
to understand and appraise correctly. 

“After duo deliberation, I have come to 
the unhesitating conclusion that the call 
of duty at the present moment is very 
clear and must be cheerfully and promptly 
responded to, in the best interest of all con- 
cerned. 

“Religion, which is the dearest object and 
the most cherished object of a Musalmau’s 
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veneration, must regulate all his actions, 
whether in private or public life, and must 
furnish true guidance for his activities 
in the domain of politics, as elsewhere. 

“The Prophet has in clear and unequivocal 
terms condemned all seditions and distur- 
bances — Alfltnat-ii-ashadd-u-minal qatl. Sedi- 
tion being much worse than murder, the 
holy saying should, once for all, set a seal 
on all mischief-mongering and seditious 
activities. 

“Again, the Holy Book lays down the 
mandate for the guidance of the Muslims — 
La tufsidoo fil arz, (do not create disturbances 
on earth). 

“The order is clear and admits of no 
legal quibbling. It is certainly a matter of 
considerable satisfaction that the Musal- 
mans, as a community, have so far refrained 
from participating in the civil disobedience 
movement, but unfortunately there arc signs 
that attemps are being made to seduce them 
to join the movement. 

“I, therefore, appeal to them (particularly 
to my Muslim brethren and neighbours 
in the Punjab and yindh Provinces) with all 
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the earnestness and sincerity at niy com- 
mand to resist the temptation of transgress- 
ing the dictates of their sacred religion, and 
to keep steadfast to their resolution of achiev- 
ing political advance by really peaceful and 
constitutional methods. 

“These methods, I am confident, in the 
final run would be found to be more effective 
and less unpleasant. The present unfriendly 
policy of the extreme political section is 
bound to embitter and accentuate differences 
and will probably load to nowhere. 

My earnest appeal to my people is— 
“don’t lose heart and don’t lose your head : 
and everything will be all-right in its own 
good time.’’ The signs are propitious at the 
present moment, and the British nation can 
and do fully understand your difficulties. 
They are responsive to the desire and de- 
mand of the country for political develop- 
ment on peaceful and constitutional lines, 
and it would be sheer insanity to reject the 
programme of co-operation and the preferred 
hand of friendship. 

“Fortunately for the country, we have 
two statesmen of outstanding ability, gifted 
with large-hearted sympathy and sound 
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judgment in H. E. Lord Irwin, the present 
Viceroy and Mr, Wedgwood Benn, the 
Secretary of State for India, and from their 
public utterances it is abundantly clear that 
they are quite prepared and willing to help 
the Indian cause in the efforts for political 
advancement. 

‘’India can certainly have no greater friend 
and stronger advocate than H, E. Lord Irwin. 

‘‘I should, therefore, very strongly sug- 
gest that every effort should now be made to 
harmonise rival discords and to cut asunder 
the hostilities for the purpose of concentrating 
on the success of the Round-Table Confer- 
ence in a spirit of mutual good-will and co- 
operation. 

“This attitude alone would achieve a 
practical and liberal solution of the difficulties 
ot the problems of the future governance of 
the country. 

“As the Ruler of an Indian State, I need 
hardly repeat that all my resources are at 
the command of the Paramount Power, for 
the fulfilment of the object nearest my heart : 
namely that there should be peace on earth 
and good-will in Heaven.’’^ 

1. The Civil and Military Gazette fur Gth June IGJO. 
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These valuable utterances from the two 
Muslim ruling chiefs are candid and sincere 
appeals for peace and order ; and in a way 
reveal the key note of the Muslim character. 
No government is possible without maintain- 
ing ordei' and peace ; and this is the thing for 
which the Muslim rulers have expressed 
their deep anxiety. This shows that the 
^lusliius are specially gifted with the qualities 
essential to government ; and if they are given 
a larger share in the administration of the 
country, tlu^y would discharge the duties 
entrusted to them to the entire satifaction of 
the ruler and the ruled. 





CHAPTER XII. 

ISLAM : THE FUTURE RELIGION OF 
THE WORLD. 

In the preceding pages we have seen 
how Islam has contributed towards the 
civilization of the world ; and how its teach- 
ings have the potentialities of achieving the 
millenium. Islam has played a most impor- 
tant part in making the world what it 
is, and the religion of the great Prophet of 
Arabia is undoubtedly destined to make still 
greater contributions to the progress of 
humanity. The ideal state of society, which 
is the goal of Islam, has not yet been reached. 
The world will take a long time to reach 
that stage, but as the past shows, it will sure- 
ly reach it through Islam alone. The kingdom 
of Heaven has come in the shape of Islam. 
Now it is for us to realize it in practice. There 
is 110 phase of life for which our religion has 
not given us a lead ; there is no situation in 
the world for which Islam has not made 
adequate provisions. In fact, Islam has come, 
in the words of the Quran "to lead us to 
light from darkness.” And it has really done 
so. In the promotion of knowledge and 
science, in the cultivation of highest morals, 
bringing humanity to the borders of Divinity, 
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in the reformation and uplift of mankind ; 
in the formation of best canons for the 
governance of kingdoms, in the promulgation 
of the most enlightened ethics of war, in 
raising the status of women ; in enfranchising 
the slaves, in framing the laws for the better 
distribution of wealth ; in inculcating the 
spirit of true and healthy nationalism, and 
in expounding a creed of cosmopolitan 
Deity, and thus establishing a real Brother- 
hood of man, Isalm has done a unique service, 
to humanity. It has elevated mankind. It 
has made men heffer men than they had 
been without it. If religion can do all this ; 
and Islam has surely done it ; I do not 
understand what will be the state of those 
who are after deserting religion. To a Muslim, 
how'ever, his religion is his all. His very 
life depends upon it. With him no 
progress is possible without religion. Islam 
stands for progress and civilization. Plain 
living and high thinking is the motto of every 
true Muslim. Islam, as wo have seen, wants 
to dye us wdth Divine morals. It wants us 
to subjugate every thing in the universe 
and make use of it for our purpose. It 
wants to make us vice*rcgents of God on the 
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earth. If all this is not wanted, I do not know 
what the word “civilization” means in the 
dictionary of the enemies of religion. 

Thus one of the salient features of our 
faith is that it is the religion of life. It docs 
not shun the world, nor does it advocate 
asceticism. “There is no asceticism in 
Islam” says the Prophet. To Hindus, the 
world was an illusion {irmya^. To Buddhists, 
it was a place of misery, and all its pleasures 
and comforts had to be avoided with a 
view to attain Nirvana or salvation. Accord- 
ing to Christianity man was born in sin and 
was destined to die in perdition, if he did not 
avail himself of the vicarious atonement. 
Belief in Jesus, blood is the be-all-and-the-cnd- 
all of the Christian church. No religion 
ever enjoined its followers to study nature and 
make use of it in human life. But Islam has 
laid the greatest stress upon it. The Quran 
explicitly says : — “Most surely in the creation 
of the heaven and the earth,and the alternations 
of the night and the day, and the ships that 
run in the sea with that which pioiits men, 
and the water that Allah seiids down from 
clouds to give life with it to the earth after 
its death, and spieads in it all kinds of 
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animals ; and changing of winds and the 
clouds made subservient between the heaven 
and the earth, there are signs for the people 
who understand.”^ In this verse we are 
clearly told that in the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, in the changing of the day 
and the night, in the commerce and trade 
carried on by ships, by which men gain 
prolit, in the rain-water, which gives new 
life to the animal as well as to the vegetable 
worlds, in the changing of winds which 
bring clouds, there are signs for those who 
ponder over the works of God. The Holy 
Prophet is also reported to have said that 
“one hour's meditation on the works of God 
is better than seventy years’ prayers.” The 
history of human civilization bears testimony 
to these tenets of Islam. Our modern inven- 
tions which have made the world what it is, 
are due to our study of nature and medita- 
tion on the Divine law's obtaining in the 
universe. Thus in Islam religion and 
science coincide. If religion is based upon 
the will of God it must testify the established 
truths of science. Science and religion are, 
however, often said to be antagonistic to 
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each other. But this is due to a miscon- 
ception of religion. A true religion cannot 
be against scientific truths, because both 
of them emanate from one groat source, God. 
Science is nothing but the Divine laws work- 
ing in the universe And religion is admit- 
tedly the will of God revealed in a heavenly 
book. Now, the source of these two is one 
and the same ; therefore they must not 
clash with each other. But the wrong con- 
ception of religion has made science an 
enemy of it. That is why there has been 
a long conflict between religion and science ; 
a graphic account of which is giv^eii in the 
eloquent pages of Drapper. As the super- 
structure of religion was generally raised 
upon false dogmas, it sustained an utter 
defeat at the hands of science. The Chris- 
tian Church kept people in the dark for 
centuries, condemning knowledge and 
science as heretic pursuits. But truth 
is always victorious. Science after long 
persecutions at the hands of the Church 
eventually won the day, and Christianity 
gave way before it, yet it is curious that 
science that had driven back religion into 
oblivion came itself to the latter’s rescue. 
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and saved it from the clutches of atheism and 
scepticism. 

Belief in the Deity is the most important 
tenet of all religions. With the progress of 
science, however, this belief was thrown into 
the back ground. It was breathing its last in 
the West, when a scientific discovery changed 
the whole situation. Biology, a century 
ago, could find no purpose in the working 
of nature. Nature was supposed to be blind, 
and it was assumed that its freaks and blund- 
ers had given, in a haphazard way, the differ- 
ent shapes to matter. Evidently it dealt a 
death blow to the belief in the existence of 
(.rod. But subsequently the scientific research 
discovered that in the universe there were 
governing principles which science called 
law and order. Thus the so called 
blunders of nature, in the light of now dis- 
covery, appeared to be various orders of a 
well-organized system which obeyed one 
universal law. Law and obedience to it 
was seen pervading the whole cosmos It 
was realized that nature was not blind ; rather 
it was following a prescribed coui’se, under a 
lirescribed law. It was not the dead matter 
of former biology with no scheme or purpose 
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before it, but something which showed 
and possessed law-abidingncss. This dis- 
covery revolutionized the whole province 
of scientific research. The conception of 
“matter” was entirely changed. To avoid, 
therefore, the old associations, wnich the word 
“matter” conjured up before the human 
mind, a new name was proposed to signify 
the new attribute of the matter. The 
name chosen was “Law Substance,” 
denoting that this substance is invari- 
ably obedient to a law. It was also 
further ascertained that this universal law 
is a curious collection of antithesis, working 
ultimately for one common goal. Every 
element was working in a way antagonistic 
to the requirements of the other, and yet it 
contributed to the Great Harmony. Hetero- 
geneity was found everywhere, and yet out 
of this heterogeneity came out homogeneity. 
Conflicting elements work in harmony for 
one groat end. This phenomenon of nature 
compelled the biologists to believe in the 
working of one Hand, that ruled nature and 
brought its discord into concord. The uni- 
verse may bo likened to a big oryan of 
music. Its chords emit diflerent tunes, high 
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and low, and yet played by the master 
Hand of its Creator produce an exquisite 
music that fills every hearer with rapturous 
joy. This harmony in the universe created 
a new creed ; which is known as Monism. 
Further research in this direction has estab- 
lished that the activities of the Law Substance 
subject to certain laws as they are, arc subject 
to a dosifi;n as well. Every thin^ in the 
world is workiii" for a specified object, and 
has a special part to play. Apparently jar- 
rinj; elements of the universe really stand in 
supplementary oi' coinpleineiitary relation 
to each other, and are progressing not 
aimlessly but t jwards a certain set design. 
It has been further proved that the accom- 
plishment of a design is not carried out 
in a haphazard way. It evinces a great intelli- 
gence, coupled with pre-measurement. 
Science has thus led us to believe in one 
working Hand that rules the universe with 
law and intelligence, that puts the different 
elements of ' nature to work in order to 
achieve the great object, and that creates 
out of heterogeneity a homogeneity. Evolution 
is also another verity discovered by science. 
Everything in the world attains to its per- 
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fection by following a course of evolution. 
In brief, science worships Law, Monism, 
Design, Intelligence, and Evolution. And 
these ai’e the chief attributes of the God of 
Islam, called Allah in the Quran. I quote 
below' a few verses from the Holy Book, 
throw'ing light on the subject, and leave it 
to the reader to judge how beautifully the 
Word of God has depicted the chief attri- 
butes of the Supreme Being : — 

(1) A ll praise is due to God Who is the 
evolver of all the worlds. ^ 

(2) God is the .soui'ce of the law that 
receives obedience h'oin every thing. - 

(3) O men ! serve your Lord Who ci'cated 

you and those before you so that 
you may guard against evil. ® 

(41 He it is AVho created for you that is 
in the earth. ^ 

(5) Our Lord is He AV'^ho gave to every- 

thing its cieation, then guided (to 
its Goal). ® 

(6) Rabb is He Who gave everything its 

shape measure and quantity of 
materials to bring it to its perfec- 

1. 1:1 2. 111:82; 3. 11:21; 

4. 11: 29; 5. XX : 49-50 
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tion and then put on the right 
path to reach the Goal. ^ 

Thus it will be seen that Islam is in 
perfect harmony with the scientific dis- 
coveries. The more the world advances in 
knowledge and science, the more will it be con- 
vinced of the truth of Islam. And undoub- 
tedly, we are living in a scientific age. The 
days of superstition and blind faith are gone 
for ever. Crcduality has no future before it. 
Ritual and ceremonial have no place in the 
modern world. In this present age of ours 
everything must be based upon truth and 
facts. And that is exactly what the Quran 
taught fourteen hundred years ago. It 
clearly said : “And most of them (people) 
do not follow anything but conjecture ; surely 
conjecture will not avail aught against the 
truth.’’* Again, “Say : are the blind and the 
seeing alike, or can the darkness and the light 
be equal?”* Thus observation, which is the 
basic principle of modern science has been 
taught by the Quran. The Holy Book does 
not demand from us a blind faith, but a faith 
based upon observation and conviction. Islam, 
therefore, is a great champion of scientific 
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research, and that is why the early Muslims 
played a most important part in the 
revival of learning and science. 

Islam, however, does not only inculcate 
on us the study of nature to make use of it 
in human civilization; but in fact our religion, 
being the universal religion, is itself based 
upon human nature. “Sot up your face,” 
says the Holy Quran “right for religion 
in the right state — the nature made by Allali, 
in which He has made men — there is no alter- 
ing in Allah’s creation, that is the right reli- 
gion, but most people do not know.”! This 
verse clearlj’ lays down that the “right 
religion” is based upon human nature, 
which is the same all over the world, 
for “there is no altering in God's creation” and 
hence there must be only one reli- 
gion for the whole of humanity. This 
brings me to the catholicity of Islam, 
about which I have said so much in the 
preceding pages of this back. But here 
I must invite the particular attention 
of the reader to one point. This woi Id of 
ours is now moving towards universalism. 
Every aspect of human life is being considered 
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from an international point of view. There 
are international laws, international societies, 
mid international leagues. The League of 
Nations is a living reality of the present 
age. Its existence is an eloquent tesiimony 
to the cosmopolitan spirit pervading all over 
the globe Tims the world has now 
realized the truth enunciated by the Holy 
Quran that the whole of humanity is “a single 
nation” and must be treated as such.^ The 
problems of human life and the differences 
arising among the various sections of man- 
kind must be settled as the differences 
among the various members of a single 
family. This is the present view of the 
International politics ; and the world is fast 
moving towards it. The question of dis- 
armament by which all the naval and military 
powers of Kuropc have agreed to cut down 
their budgets for the Army and the Navy is 
l)ase-d upon this principle. If religion a factor 
in the human life (and surely it is); if it is not 
a bundle of mere ritual and dogmas, it should 
also be subjected to the same principle, and 
its differences, too, should bo decided by a 
League of Faiths. The Quran has clearly 

1. X ; 19 
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drawn up the programme of such a League 
in these words : — 

“Say : 0 followers of the Book ! come to 
an equitable proposition between us and you, 
that we shall not serve any but Allah and that 
we shall not associate aught with Him, and 
that some of us shall not take others for 
lords besides Allah ; but if they turn back 
then say : “Bear witness we are Muslims”^ 
Le., we submit to this principle. The words 
“followers of the Book ” are applicable to 
all religions of the world because each 
of them follows a heavenly Book, 
That is why Ali, the fourth Caliph 
of the Prophet, put the Zorastrians in the 
catagory of the followers of the Book. This 
verse chnlks out a line of action, which can 
harmonize the ditf<!rent religions of the world. 
And this line of action is that they should 
agree to accept the “equitable proposition,” the 
common factor, among them. If we convene 
a League of Faiths and the representative of 
every religion agrees to accept the common 
factor of all religions, the religion thus evolved 
will be a true religion, stripped of all alloy of 
human imagination and human intcrpola- 
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tion. Ivet mo briofly work out this proposition 
for the convenience of the reader. 
Take, for instance, the question of the oneness, 
ortho plurality of gods: and refer it to the 
League of Faiths for decision. The vote of 
Islam is for one God ; the vote of Chris- 
tianity for one into three : and the vote of 
Hinduism is for one plus about 03 crores of 
gods. Despite the fact that Christianity and 
Hinduism believe in the plurality of gods, 
they do believe in one Supreme God as well. 
In fact they believe in one into throe or one 
into hundreds and thousands; while Islam be- 
lieves in the absolute Unity. Therefore, the 
unity of God is the equitable proposition, the 
common factor, among them. And this is 
the voice, the echo of every hninan heart. 
Does it not testify that a true religion is 
based upon human nature— a verity declared 
by the Holy Quran ? Similarly other knotty 
problems of ladigion which have baliied the 
human mind for centuries, can be settled 
by the same principle of the Quran. 

Islam is thus destined to be the fature 
religion of the world ; for. firstly, it is the 
religion that patronizes science and learn- 
ing ; and surely much of the human progress 
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depends upon the progress of Knowledge 
and Science. Secondly, it is a religion of 
cosmoplitan chai*acter, en-compassing the 
truths. 1 of all relogions, and recognising 
humanity as one big family of God, ^ whose 
welfare and prospeiitj' is its chief aim. 
Peace on earth and good-will in Heaven is 
the sole object of Islam and that is what the 
world is longing for. 


1. The Holy Quran XCVIII : 3 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

ISLAM: A MISSIONARY RELIGION 

The spread op isl.im ix india. 

And from among you there should be a party who invite to 
good and enjoin what is right and forbid the wrong and these it is 
that shall be successful (the Holy Quran ill : 1 03). 

Islam ha.s long been recognized as a mis- 
sionary religion, not only by its own followers 
blit by the followers of other religions as 
well. Whether Professor Max Muller had 
in mind or not the text of the Holy Quran 
which I have quoted above ; but the 
fact remains that speaking in Westminister 
Abbey in December of 102?), he classified the 
principal religions of the world into two 
heads; (1) mis.sionary and (2) non-missionary. 
Evidently under the latter head fall Juda- 
ism, Brahmanism and Zorastrianisni, while 
under the former, Islam. Buddhism and 
Christianity. 

History does not tell us precisely while 
the Buddha, the founder of Buddhism, ever 
enjoined upon his followers the preaching of 
his religion to the whole world, but in legaid 
to Christianity we arc quite sure that Jesus 
Christ never advised his disciples to carry 
his message to other peoide than the 
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Israelites for whom it was exclusively meant. 
The plain recogniti' n of this fact is found in 
the Bible in which a woman of Canaan is re- 
poiied to have come to Jesus for help to 
whom he says : — 

“I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel.”^ 

Again :“It is not meet to take the children's 
bread, and cast it to the dogs.”’ 

These words are clear enough to show 
that Jesus Christ was sent only to the “lost 
sheep of the house of Isaracl,” and that his 
spiritual “bread ’ was meant only for them. 
It was on the basis of this text that there 
arose a difference of opinion among the 
apostles regarding the preaching of Gospel to 
humanity at large. Those who followed the 
words of the New Testament contended rightly 
that the master’s mission was confined to “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and therefore, 
they had no jurisdiction to preach the gospel 
beyond that. The reported injunction re- 
garding the preaching of Gospels “to all 
nations,” is not genuine and has been proved 
to be a subsequent interpolation. But the in- 

2. Matthew XV ; 26 
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gcnuity of Sfc. Paul had already condes- 
cended to make departures from the teach- 
ings of Jesus in forming novel dogmas, so 
it was not difficult to make another depar- 
ture with regard to the scope of their 
preaching. The Christian church is sending 
to-day so many missionaries to the foreign 
countries for preaching the “truth,” but 
it hardly thinks that it is directly opposed to 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. The church is in 
fact guilty of “casting children’s bread to the 
dogs.” Tne church has no justification 
on the Biblical authority to send its 
mi.ssionarits for the preaching of Christianity. 
It is the duty of every “evangelist” ; 
who goes abroad, to question whether Jesus 
required his followers to go out and 
jn'each his Crospel to the non-Israelites ? The 
reply to this question from the Bible is 
decidedly in the negative. But still the 
church is busy in prevailing upon the simple- 
minded Christians, who do not think for 
themselves, to believe that in disseminat- 
ing the doctrines of the so-called “Chris- 
tianity.” The church is acting as the only 
representative of Jesus Christ on the earth. 

The case of Islam, however, is different. 
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it is the universal religion, and the scope of 
its teachings extends as far as humanity 
itself. The Holy Prophet Muhammad was 
sent to the whole world, and his Gospel of 
truth was meant for the whole of mankind. 

The catholicity of the Prophet’s mission 
is repeatedly put forth in the Holy Quran. I 
should like to quote here a few verses which 
have a direct bearing on the subject : — 

Ble.ssed is He who sent down the dis- 
tinction (/. e. the Quran) upon his servant, 
that he may be a warner to all the nations.” 
“It {i. c., the Quran) is nothing but a reminder 
to all the nations”.^ 

“We have not sent you but mercy to all 
the nations”.® 

“And We have not sent you but to all the 
men as a bearer of good news and a warner. 
but most men do not know”.* 

“He it is who .sent His apostle with the 
guidance and the true religion that He may 
make it overcome all the religions, though the 
polytheists may be averse’'.^ 

These verses and many more of the Holy 
Quran clearly establish the universality of 

1. XXXVIII; 97. 2. XXI: 107. 3. XXXI V ; 28. 4. LXI : 8. 
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Islam. It Is true that the Holy Prophet first of 
all preaehecl his religion to the Arabs, 
but he was quiti^ conscious of the fact tliat 
his mission extended to the whole of humanity. 
That is why he ever took pains to preach 
Islam to other people of the world as well. 
After the famous truce of Hudaibiyya 
with the Quraish, when for the first time the 
Prophet was satisfied with the situation at 
home, he sent envoys and epistles to flu- 
various kings of the continout, inviting them 
to Islam. Put the task of the reformation 
of the whole world could not possibly be. 
accomplished during the life time of the 
Prophet. His function, as a preacher, was only 
to complete the tenets of the cosmopolitan 
Faith which he preached, and to create a 
powerful nation in order to propagate that 
religion and carry it out into practice after 
his death. This ho did. He completed his 
mis.sion before his death as the Holy Quran 
says : “This day I have, perfected your 

religion for you and completed ^ly favour 
on you and have chosen for you 
Islam as a religion.''^ Tne Holy Prophet 
also left a mighty nation after his 
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death, wlio did rot only I'Old sway over 
the whole of Arabia, bnt the waves of wliose 
conquests sv.’ept all over the old Avorld. 
The preaching of Islam after the Prophefs 
demise rested with the Afuslim eoni- 
muiiity, which carried tlie Proj^lu^t's mes- 
sage to the distant corners of the glol)e. 
The extraordinary rapidity with which Islam 
spread all over the world is the most wonder- 
ful phenomenon in the history of religions. 
The preaching of Islam was not only a choice 
with the [Muslims through religious “fanatio 
ism.” But it was a duty assigned to them 
by the Holy Quran itself. Tlie verse with 
which I have commenced this chapter is 
enough to speak for it. But I will invite 
the reader’s attentioii to a still more lucid 
text which says : — 

“And thus We have made you an exalted 
nation, that you may be the bearers of 
witness to the people, and that the apostle 
may be a bearer of witness to you.” Tin; 
words “bearers of witness’’ are <exptaiued 
by the commentators as meaning “.so that 
you may carry to them what you have- 
learned of the I'evelation and the faith as 
Allah’s apo.stle has brought to you.’’ 
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Thus ill this vorse the whole Muslim 
nation is enjoined to propagate the teachings 
of Islam throughout the world. In fact, 
(■v(‘ry iluslim is expected to be the mis- 
sionary of his religion. 

PuoPAUATiox OF Islam ix India. 

How was this jireiuipt carried out into prac- 
tice ? The reply to this question involves 
the whole history of the spread of Islam 
which is, of course, too vast a subject for the 
purpose of this book, ddierefore, I would 
confine my survey to one country only 
/.c., India which atfirds a typical illustration 
as to how about ninety millions of souls who 
arc living at present throughout the 
length and breadth of the country and who 
form a majority of the population in the 
Panjab and Bengal, accepted the religion 
of Islam. It is sometimes alleged by the 
hostile critics of Islam that the ilu.slim popu- 
lation of India is due to the forced conversion 
during the Muslim nde. This )nisconcep- 
tion has often contributed to widen the 
gulf between Hindus and Muslims. In the 
interest of the Hindu-Muslim unity, which is 
admittedly the basic principle of the political 
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advance of India, it falls within the scope 
of this book to eradicate this wrong notion 
from the }ninds of the people. I need not, 
therefore, apologize for indulgence in taxing the 
l eader's patience to go through the dry facts 
of history wliich I will narrate in the follow- 
ing pages in connection with the propagation 
of Islam in India. Thrse facts. I hope, will 
disabuse many minds of the long prejudices 
against Islam. 

Islam, as we have seim, has invariably 
encouraged religious toleration, and the 
Holy Quran has clearly laid down that “there 
should bo no compulsion in religion. ’ 

The Hudim rulei-s of India could not be 
more fanatical than the Moors in Spain. 
The Moors ruled over Spain for about eight 
<‘enturies, and after this loft it a Christian 
Spain instead of a Muslim Spain. Similarly 
the temporal conquest of Islam in India play- 
ed no conspiciou.s part in the progress of 
Islam. The Muslim kings never took upon 
themselves the “duty of forced conversion.'’ 
They were content only with the conquest 
or the administration of tlie countiy. In 
order to substantiate this point I should like 
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to give BOinc quotations from Dr. Arnold’s 
Preaching of Islam. Referring to the 
Muslim population of India ho says : — 

“Among the sixtj’-six millions of Indian 
Musalmans there are vast numbers of con- 
verts or descendants of converts in whose con- 
version force played no part ; and the only 
influences at work were the teachings and 
persuasion of peaceful missionaries. Then, 
with reference to the religious attitude of the 
^Fuslim conquerors, the author wo are quoting 
observes : — 

“But these conquerors would appear to 
liave had very little of that “love for souls,” 
which animates the true missionary and which 
has achieved such great conquest for Islam. 
TheKhiljis (1020-1320) the Tugliqs (1320- 
1412) and the Loclis (1451-lo26) were generally 
too busily engaged in fighting to pay much 
regard to the interest of religion; they 
thought more of the exaction of tribute than 
of the work of conversion.”^ 

Again : — 

“How little was effected towards the spread 
of Islam by violence on the part of the 

1. Preaching of iBlain p. 254. 
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^ruhainmadaii rulers may be jud^jed from 
tlie fact that even in tlic centres of ^luham- 
madan powei'. such as Delhi and A^^ra, the 
IMuhammadans hi n.odern times in the former 
district hardly exceded one-tenth and in 
the latter they did not form one-fourth of the 
]>')pulation.” ^ 

What is then the real cause of the pro- 
gress of Islam in India? Tlie reply to this 
tiuestion is simjde enouijh. Islam has been 
from the beginnino’ a missionary religion 
although there has been no systematic 
organization pushed on by iiaid missionaries 
and backed up by regular Church or State ; 
yet there have always been Muslims, who 
have ever been guide i by the spii-it of truth 
which "cannot rest unless it manifests itself 
in thought, word and deed which is not 
satisfied till it lias carried its message to 
every human soul, till what it believes to be 
the ti'uth is ae/'cpted as truth by all uiemljcrs 
of the human family.’’ 

It is to the selfless ('xertion of such 
^Muslims tliat Islam owes its spiritual conquests 
in the land of Aryan lace. That is why 

1. Sir VV.W. HuriVjr: T'ik; Keli'jiuns rtf I n lla. (The Prcadiing 
of Islam i». 202.^ 



Islam Ik'.s "iiiimd its £i;i-oato^t and most 
]X'rmanont missionary triumphs in places 
where its political power has been the weakest, 
such as in southern India and easteiJi Bengal. 
But as these missionai'v activities were 
carried on as labour of love by indivi- 
duals and not by regular bodies, there is 
hardly any complete record of their work or 
achievements. The historians of India, of 
cours(‘ have sometimes h ippened to make 
casual remarks in their works, throwing some 
light on ihes(> missionary movements. It 
is from these writings that we get some 
meagre information about the propagation 
of Islam in India. 

This information, though scanty, is yet 
sutticient to give the reader an idea how the 
religion of Islam .spread in the different parts 
of the Indian Continent. I will begin my 
surve.y from southern India. 

Southern Inuia. 

The trade in spices, ivory and gems was 
conducted long between Europe and India 
by the Arabs and Persians. This brought the 
Arabs into a close touch, with India and they 
found a valuable opportunity of proselytizing 
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the Hindus along with thoiv commercial activi- 
ties. The country was in those days governed 
by the Hindu rajas, who extended every sort 
of protection and patronage to the foreign tra- 
ders, and never interfered with their prosely- 
tizing efforts ; probably because their business 
resulted in the increased prosperity of the coun- 
try. Thus very friendly relations existed 
between the Muslim traders and the Hindu 
rulers, and this gave the people a chance to 
study Islam. 

The equality of man recognized by this 
new religion appealed to the masses, and tln-y 
readily becamti Muslims in order to enuirgi* 
out of the degraded position to which they 
were doomed by the Hindu religion. The 
story of introduction of Islam to ilalabar. 
as given by a Muslim historian sixteenth 
century, is very interesting. He says that 
the first missionaries consisted of a party 
who came to visit the foot print of Adam in 
Ceylon. “On their arrival at Ci’angamoii* 
the Raja sent foi- them and the leader of the 
party. Shaikh Sharaf b Dinar, and his neplunv 
Malak b Habib took the opportunity of 
expounding to him the faith of Islam and 
the mission of Muhammad; and God caused tlu* 
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truth of tlio Prophot’s teaching to outer into tiio 
king’s heart and he believed therein ; and his 
heart became filled with love for the Prophet, 
and he bade the Shaikh and companions to 
come back to him again, on their return from 
the pilgrimage toAdam’s foot-print. On their 
return from Ceylon, the King secretly depar- 
ted with them in a ship bound for the coa.st of 
Arabia, leaving his kingdom in the hands of 
vicoroys. Hero he remained for some time, and 
was just about to return to his own country, 
with the intention of erecting a mosque 
there and spreading the faith of Islam, when 
he fell siek and died. On his death-bed he 
solemnly enjoined on his companions not to 
abandon their jn-oposed missionary journey 
to Malabar: and to assist them in their 
labours, he gave them letters of recommen- 
dation to his viceroys, at the same time 
bidding them conceal the fact of his death. 
Armed with these letters Sharaf b Malik 
and his companions sailed for Cranganore. 
where the king’s letter secured for them a 
kindly welcome and grant of land on which 
they built a mosque. Malik b Dinar decided 
to settle there but Malik Habib set out on a 
missionary tour with the object of building 
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mosques througliout Malabar. 

“So Malik b Habib set out for Quilon 
with his worldly goodvS and his wife and some 
of his children, and he built a mosque there : 
then, leaving his wdfe there, he w'ent on to 
Hili Marawi, w'here he built a mosque. 
Later on he visited the dififerent mosques and 
offered his prayer's in each of them and came 
back, “praising and giving thanks to Ciiod 
for the manifestation of the faith of Islam 
in a land filled with unbelievers."^ The date of 
these events is not precisely ascertained. 
According to popular belief they took place 
in the life time of the Prophet (peace be 
upon him). Some historians have suggested 
that they could not have been earlier than 
the third century of Hijrat. Whatever may 
be their date the events in themselves an; 
a testimony to peaceful missionary work 
in Malabai'. The agents in this work 
w'ere chiefly merchants. But Ibn-i-Batutah, 
the celebrated Muslim historian, has men- 
tioned several “theologians” from Arbia 
whom he happened to meet in various towns 
of Malabar. Whether the.se “theologians’’ 
were the same traders who, on account of 

1. The Preachiny of Islam p p. 264-265 
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their religious enthusiasm, might have won 
this title, from the historian, or they formed v 
a separate missionary party, remains doubt- 
ful. Anyhow, the fact that the early Mus- 
lims took active part in the spread of their 
1‘eligion is established beyond doubt. At 
the beginning of the tenth century, the 
newly converted ^Muslims were estimated 
to have formed one-lifth of the population.” 
The proselytizing influence of the Muslim 
missionaries was exceptionally strong and 
marked in this part of the country. “But 
for the arrival of the Portuguese,” writes Dr. 
Arnold, “the whole of this coast would have 
become Muhammadan, because of the fre- 
quent conversions that took place and the 
powerful influence exercised by the Muslim 
merchants from other parts of India, such as 
(irujrat and the Deccan, and from Arabia and 
Persia.’'^ 

I have already said that there is no re- 
cord of the individuals who took part in the 
spread of Islam. But there is a single 
exception to this in the case of historian 
Razzaq, who has left an accomit of his un- 
successful mission to the court of Lemorin 

1. Toe Preaching of Islam p. 6. 
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of Calicut, in 1441 He was sent by Temurid 
Shall Rub in response to the appeal of an 
ambassadar who was himself an enthusiastic 
Muslim, and explained to the king the impor- 
tance of sending a missionary to Lamorin, 
and “to invite him to accept Islam in accord- 
ance with the injunction : “ Summon to the 
ways of thy lord with wisdom and kindly 
exhortation, and open the bolt of darkness 
and error that looked his benighted heait 
and let tlie splendour of light of the faith and 
brightness of the sun of knowledge shine 
into the window of his soul” Abdul Razzaq 
was selected for this task, and after a long 
journey he reached Calicut, but here he met 
with a cold reception and, therefore, returned 
to Khurasan. 

Another Muslim missionary of great 
renown whose memory is still kept with love 
and respect in South India is Sayyid Nasir 
Shah (A.D. 9G9-1039), who after a good deal 
of travels in Arabia, Persia and Northern 
India eventually settled down in Trichnopoly. 
where he spent the remaining years of his 
life. He was a man of great learning and 
piety; and through his precept and practice 
large number of Hindus embraced Islam. 
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There is a large number of Muslims in 
Southern India, who attribute the change of 
their religion to the preaching of Baba 
Fakhr-ud-Din whose tomb is still visited 
by the descendants of his followers. It is 
said he “was origina’ly a king of Sistan, 
who abdicated his throne in favour of his 
brother and became a religious mendicant.” 
He performed the pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina ; and while he was in Arabia he saw 
the Holy Prophet in vision, who told him to 
go to India to preach the religion. He came 
to Trichinopoly, and here became a disciple 
of Nasir Shah, who sent him with two hund- 
red more theologians on a proselytizing 
mission. They finally settled at Penukonda, 
near a Hindu temple, where their presence 
was not liked by the Hindu Raja who applied 
several tests to know w'hether the religion 
represented by the Muslim saint is true or 
that represented by the priest of the Hindu 
temple. As the final test he “had them both 
tied up in sacks filled with lime and thrown 
into tanks. The Hindu priest never reappeared, 
but Baba Fakhar-ud-Din asserted the superiori- 
ty of his faith by being miraculously translated 
to a hill. Thereupon the Raja became a Mus- 
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]im and his example was naturally followed 
by a large number of his subjects. 

Laccadive and Maldive. 

It was probably from Malabar that Islam 
sailed to Laccadive and Maldive Islands 
the whole population of which is Muslim. 
The inhabitants of these Islands attribute 
the change of their forefathers’ religion to the 
efforts of Arab merchants, who intermarr3mig 
with the natives, settled down there. 

The names of these merchants, however, 
have not been handed down to us, but at 
]\Iale there is a tomb of Shaikh Yusaf Shams- 
ub-Din, a native of Tebriz, in Persia who 
is said to have been a very successful 
missionary in these Islands. There is another 
tomb at Andoi'th of an Arab preacher, called 
Mumba Mulyaka. He is also very famous for 
his proselytizing activities, and the intro- 
duction of Islam into neighbouring Islands 
Laccadive is attributed to him. 

Deccan. 

The Deccan also has been like Malabar a 
well-known scene of the missionary activities 
of Islam. In the tenth century a large 
number of Arab merchants settled here and 
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intermarried with the women of the country. 
During the reign of Muslim dynasties of 
Deccan there was a great influx of Muslim 
merchants and Muslim missionaries who 
made a vast spiiitual conquest in the cause 
of Islam, entirely through their preaching 
and example because “of forcible conversions 
we have no record under the Deccan dynas- 
ties Avhose rule was characterized by a strik- 
ing toleration.” One of the Ai-ab missionary, 
Pir Mahabir Khamdayat came to the 
Deccan in A.D. 1035 ; and at the close of tho 
same century another Muslim saint, Sayyad 
Muhammad of Oulberga, was successful in 
converting a large number of the Hindus of 
the Poona District. 

Twenty years later his eftbrts wei’o 
crowned with similar success in Bclgaum. 
In the beginning of the fifteenth oentuiy 
there came a relative of one of the greatest 
saints of Islam, Hazrat Sayyad Abdul 
QadirJalani of Baghdad, and made niatiy con- 
verts in Konkan. 

Another successful missionary of Islam 
whose name has been handed down to us is 
Muhammad Sadiq Sarmast Husayni. He is 
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said to have come from Medina in 1568, 
and after travelling over a great part of 
Westem India, settled down at Nasim, where 
his descendants are still found. Besides 
these, other unimportant missionaries also 
worked in this part of the countr}’ and 
achieved more or less success in their efforts. 

Sind. 

Another missionary work seems to bo 
centred round the city of Multan. 

The Arab conquest of Sind in the begin- 
ning of the eighth ceiiturj’ brought the Indians 
in touch with the Arabs and their religion. Du- 
ring the three centuries of the Arab rule there 
were many accessories to tne religion of the 
conquerors Several Indian princes voluntarily 
embraced Islam. A.-Baladhuri tells a story of 
the conversion of a King of Usayfan country 
between Kashmir and Multan; and I quote 
it from Arnold’s Preaching of Islam. “The 
people of this countr}' worshipped an idol 
for which thej’’ had built a temple. The 
son of the King fell sick, and he desired the 
priests of the temple to pray to the idol for 
the recovery of his son. They retired for a 
short time, and then returned .saying: “We 
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have prayed and our supplications have been 
accepted.” But no long time passed before the 
youth died. Then the king attaclced tlie 
temple, destroyed and broke into pieces the 
idol, and slew the priests. He afterwards 
invited a party of Muhammadan traders, who 
made known to him the unity of Grod ; where- 
upon he believed in the unity, and became a 
Muslim.” 

A similar missionarj’ influence was exer- 
cised by other merchants who came to the 
country during the early days of the Arab 
conquest. The trade between China, Ceylon 
and India was carried on in those days by 
Muslims, who, wherever they went, introduced 
their religion. 

The efforts of these traders were also 
strengthened by the pious influence of the 
Muslim saints, who came with the prose- 
lytizing spirit. One of the most famous of these 
was Hazrat Sayyad Muhy-ud-Din, a descend- 
ant of Hazrat Abdul Qadir Jilani. He was bid- 
den in a dream to go to India for the propaga- 
tion of Islam. Accordingly, he came to Sind 
in 1422 ; and succeeded in winning over the 
hearts of two hundred families to Islam. 
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Their examples was soon followed by others; 
and thus the numer of Muslim increased con- 
siderably. 

Bombay. 

In the city of Bombay and other com- 
mercial centres of the Presidency, there is 
found at present a large community of Khojas 
and Bohras, chiefly consisting of wealthy 
merchants, who ai-e of the Hindu origin, and 
whose conversion is due to the activities of 
Muslim missionaries. The most important 
of these missionaries were Pir Sadr-ud-Din, 
and Pir Abdullah. Pir Abdullah is said to 
have been a man of great learning and piety 
and “is credited with the performance of 
many miracles.” He got a large number of 
converts from among the Hindus. Therefore, 
Pir Abdullah is believed by some to be the 
founder of the sect of Bohras. But others 
ascribe the conversion of Bohras to another 
Muslim missionary named Pir Mulla Ali, of 
whom the following account is recorded by a 
Shia historian : — 

“ As the people of Gujrat in those days 
were infidels, and accepted their religious 
leader an old man, whose teaching they 
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blindly followed, Mnlla Ali saw no alternative 
but to go to the old man and ask to become 
bis disciple, intending to set before him such 
convincing arguments that he would become 
a Musalman and afterwards to attempt the 
conversion of others. He accordingly spent 
some years in the service of the old man, and 
having learned the language of the people 
of the country, read their books and acquired 
knowledge of their sciences. Step by step 
he unfolded to the enlightened mind of the 
old man the truth of the faith of Islam, and 
persuaded him to become a Musalman. After 
his conversion some of the old man’s disciples 
followed his example. Finally the chief minis- 
ter of the king of that country became aware 
of the old man’s conversion to Islam, and 
going to see him, submitted to his spiritual 
guidance and likewise became a Musalman. 
For a long time the old man, the minister 
and the rest of the converts to Islam, kept 
the fact of their conversion concealed, and 
through fear of the king always took care to 
prevent it coming to his knowledge, but at 
length the king received a report of the 
minister’s having adopted Islam, and began to 
make inquiries. One day, without giving pre- 



vious notice, he went to the minister’s Jiouse 
and found him bowing I}is head in pra5'er, 
and was vexed with him. The minister I’e- 
cognized the purpose of the king’s visit and 
realized that his displeasure had been excited 
by suspicions aroused by his prayer with 
his being in prostration; but by the guidance 
of God and Divine grace befitting the occa- 
sion, he said that he was making these 
movements because he was watching a ser- 
pent in the corner of the room. When the 
king turned towards the corner of the room, 
by divine providence he saw a snake there 
and accepted the minister’s excuse and his 
mind was cleared of all suspicion. In the 
end the king also secretly became a Musal- 
man, but for reasons of State concealed his 
change of mind. When, however, the hour 
of his death drew near, he gave orders that 
his body was not to bo burnt as is the custom 
of the infidels.” ^ 

CUTCH AND GUJRAT. 

^lany of the Cutch and Gujrat Muslims 
are also of Hindu descent, and ascribe their 
conversion to the proselytizing activities of 
the Muslim missionaries, who along with their 
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preachmg are said to have wrought certain 
miracles. For instance, one of these missiona- 
lies, Syed Imam Shah of Pirana, is said to 
have brought about “a fall of rain after two 
season of scarcity.” 

Bengal. 

But the missionary activities of Islam 
have been remarkably succssful in Bengal; 
not because it vvas under the Muslim rule; but 
because the masses of the country wanted 
to emerge out of the degraded position to 
which they were condemned by Hinduism. 
That is why a large number of Muslims 
is found in the country districts and 
not in the ancient centres of Muslim govern- 
ment. The Muslim missionaries, full of reli- 
gious enthusiasm, preached the gospel of 
the unity of (rod and the equality of man; 
and it was, so to speak, a revelation from on 
High to the people who were brought up in 
the atmosphere saturated with the invidious 
distinctions of creed and caste. The simpli- 
city of the religon, the catholicity of the 
Divine dispensation, the fraternity of man 
and above all the sunlimest and the widest 
conception of Diety, appealed to the people, 
and they embraced Islam with open arms. 
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Isla mwas also the religion of the ruling race, 
and it is just possible that some conversions 
may be due to the influence of temporal 
power, as the people generaly follow the reli- 
gion of their rulers; j'et the fact remains that 
Islam owes its spiritual conquests in Bengal 
mainly to the proselj-tizing efforts of its 
missionaries. 

A typical illustration as to how Islam 
spread through the inherent influence of its 
teaching is to be found in the conversion of 
the ruler whom no worldly interest could 
have persuaded to change his faith. Raja 
Khan’s son, Jatmal renounced the Hindu 
religion and was a Muslim at heart. After 
his father’s death in 1414 he called together 
all the officers and announced his intention 
of embracing Islam, and proclamed that if 
the chiefs would not permit him to ascend 
the throne, he was ready to give it up to his 
brother; where-upon they declared that they 
would accept him as their king, whatever 
religion he might adopt. Accordingly seve- 
ral learned men of the Muslim faith were 
“summoned to witness the Raja renounce 
the Hindu religion and publicly profess his 
acceptance of Islam. He took the name 
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Jalal-ud-Din, the pupil of the famous saint 
Shahab-ud-Diu, Suhi’-wai'di. In the course 
of his journey he visited Bengal and remain- 
ed there for a long time. He died in 1244 ; 
hut the site of his tomb is not known There 
is, however, In Bengal a famous shrine which 
was erected in his honour. 

I have dealt so far with the progress of 
Islam in important paits of tlie Indian Penin- 
sula, and have attempted to draw an out- 
line of the missionary activities in them. 
But this survey does not in any way claim 
to be comprehensive. There have been some 
other very important preachers of Islam 
whose religious influence was not confined to 
one part of the country. For instance, Hazrat 
Khwaja Muin-ud-Din Chishti, wlio although 
he lived and died in Ajmer; yet is univer- 
sally respected in India. Originally, he was 
a native of Persia, and is said to have been 
a man of great learning and piety. He per- 
formed a pilgrimage to Mecca, and there saw 
the Holy Prophet in a dream, who addressed 
him: “ The Almighty has entrusted the 

country of India to thee. Go thither and 
settle in Ajmer. By God’s help, the faith 
of Islam shall through thy piety and that of 
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thy followers be spread in the land.” He 
obeyed the orders which the Holy Prophet 
gave him in vision, came to India and settled 
in Ajmer. Among his first converts here was 
a yogi who was a spiritual preceptor of a 
Raja. Gradually his fame spread all over 
India, and Ajmer became one of the religious 
centres of the country. On his way to Ajmer, 
he is said to have converted about seven 
hundred persons in the city of Delhi. Hi.s 
memor}^ is still kept with great reverence, 
and in commemoration thereof an ttrs is held 
annually in Ajmer, when the people flock from 
all parts of the country to visit his tomb. 
Another important missionary whose activi- 
ties have been conspicuously crowned with 
success is Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din who, it is said, 
settled in Uch, and converted quite a large 
number of persons to Islam. His descen- 
dants are still held in great esteem, and are 
in charge of his shrine. His grandson, 
Sayyid Mukhdum Jahanian, too, has been a 
successful missionary and is credited with 
the conversion of several tribes in the Punjab. 

Towards the end of the same century 
there came another mis.sionary into India 
from Iraq in Persia, and took up his residence 
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in Panipat, near Delhi. He is known as Bu 
Ali Qalander; and the Muslim Rajputs of the 
city forming quite a respectable proportion 
of the population, who ai’e the descendants 
of a certain Amir Singh, ascribe the con- 
version of their ancestors to this saint. Simi- 
lar missionary activities have been going on 
in more i*ecent years as well, especilly the 
second half of the nineteenth century witnes- 
sed the proselytizing activity with very bril- 
liant results. But as the whole work was 
purely of an individualistic character, there 
is no detailed account of its sj^stem and 
success. The vague, scanty information which 
one can gather from different sources tends 
to establish the fact that Muslim theologians 
were busy in pi'eaching the tenets of Islam 
and getting converts in hundreds. A cer- 
tain Haji Muhammad is said to have con- 
verted as many as two hundred thousand 
Hindus and another missionary is also re- 
presented to have inade one thousand con- 
verts in Banglore. It is just possible that these 
figures might have been exagerated; but it 
is beyond doubt that the Muslim mis- 
sionaries made vast spiritual conquests which 
owed no obligations to the temporal power 
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of Islam in India. 

The opponents of Islam have often said 
that it owes its propagation to force and not 
to conviction, but it is curious how they fail to 
see that the converts of Islam have been some- 
times the most zealous preachers of their now 
faith, which is impossible if they had no con- 
viction. On this point, I should like to quote 
a passage from Dr. Arnold's Preaching o/ 
Islam, which gives an account of a conver- 
sion and runs thus: “In Patiala iMaulvi 
Ubaydullah, a converted Brahman of a great 
learning proved himself to be a zealous prea- 
cher of Islam, and in spite of the obstacles 
that were at first thrown in his way by his 
relatives, achieved so great a success that his 
converts almost filled an eutii-e ward of the 
city. Pie wrote controveisial works, passed 
through several editions directed against tlie 
Christian and Hindu religions. In one of 
these books, he thus speaks of his own con- 
version : T, Muhammad Ubaydallah the son 
of Munshi Kotu Mai resident of Payal in the 
Patiala State, declare that this poor man in 
his childhood and during the lifetime of his 
father, was held in the bondage of idol-wor- 
ship ; but the mercj’ of God caught me by 
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the hand and drew me towards Islam, i. e., 
I came to know the excellence of Islam 
and deficiencies of Hinduism; and I accepted 
Isla)n heait and soul; and counted myself one 
of the sei'vants of the Prophet of God (peace 
be upon him). At that time intelligence, 
wliicli is the gift of God, suggested to me 
that it was mere folly and laziness to blindly 
follow the customs of one’s forefathers and be 
misled by them, and not make researches 
into matters of religion and faith, whereon 
depend our eternal bliss or misery. With 
those thoughts, I began to study the current 
faiths and investigated each of them impar- 
tially. I thorougly explored the Hindu reli- 
gion and conversed with learned Pandits, 
gained a thorough knowledge of the Chris- 
tian faith, road the books of Islam and conver- 
sed with learned men. In all of them, I found 
errors and fallacies, with the exception of 
Islam, the excellence of which became clearly 
manifest to me; its leader Muhammad, the 
Prophet, possesses such moral excellences 
that no tongue can describe them, and he 
alone who knows the belief and liturgy and 
the moral teachings and practice of this 
faith can fully realize them. Praise be to 
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God ! so excellent is this religion that every- 
thing in it leads the soul to God. In short, 
by the grace of God, the distinction between 
truth and falsehood became as clear to me as 
night and day, darkness and light. But al- 
though my heart had long been enlightened 
by the brightness of Islam, and my mouth 
fragrant with the profession of faith, yet my 
evil passions and Satan had bound me 
with the fetters of the luxury and ease of 
this fleeting world, and I was in evil case be- 
cause of outward observances of idolatry. At 
lengtli the grace of God thus admonished mo: 
‘How long wilt thou keep this priceless pearl 
hidden within the shell and this refreshing 
perfume shut up in the casket ? Thou .shoul- 
dest wear this pearl about the nock and 
profit by this perfume.’ Moreover the learn- 
ed have declared that to conceal one’s faith in 
Islam and retain the dre.ss and habits of infidels, 
brings a man to hell. So (God be praised), on 
the Id-al-Fitr, 12G4, the sun of my conversion 
emerged from its screen of clouds, and I per- 
formed my devotions in public with my 
Muslim Brethren.” ^ 

This survey will remain imcomplete, if 
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wo omit the missionary activities carried on 
by Muslim faqirs or saints in Kashmir. With 
the exception of Sind, this part of India 
contains the largest number of Muslims, i o. 
seventj' percent of the whole population ; 
and the oulj^ explanation of this overwhelm- 
ing majority of Muslims is to be found in the 
long continued missionary movement. In the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the 
king of Kashmir is said to have embraced 
Islam, and adopted the Mnslim name of 
Sadar ud-Din through the preaching of a 
certain Bulbul Shah. In the reign of Aurang- 
zeb, the Raput Raja of the Kishtwar was 
converted by the miracles of one Say5dd 
Shah Farid-nd-Din, and his conversion appea- 
rs to have been followed by the majority of his 
subjects. 

I have so far dealt with the proselytizing 
activities of Muslim saints resulting in the 
additions to the numerical strength of Islam. 
But there is also another aspect of the mis- 
sionar}' work, viz, the defence of a religion 
against the hostile attacks from outside. Du- 
ring recent years the Muslims of India have 
had to cope with this task as well. With the 
advent of the British rule there was a great 
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ijiilux ot Christian missionaries in India, who 
did not only preach their religion but directed 
venomous attacks against Islam. They pro- 
duced literature and issued periodicals, dis- 
figuring and misrepresenting Islam. The 
Muslims, unlike the Christian writers, had no 
organized system of publicity and had there- 
foi-, to draw upon the individual efforts of 
their theologians, who wrote voluminous works 
refuting the objections of the Christian 
writers and the Arya Siniaj, a sect of 
Hinduism, formed under the leader-ship of 
the late Pandit Dayananda, who introduced 
some reforms in the old religion of Brahman- 
ism. In this c mnection the valuable services 
of late Sir Syod Ahmad Khan, Nawab Mahdi 
Ali ; Maulvi Chirag Ali ; iVIaulvi Qasam Ali 
and especially of the late Hazrat Mirza 
(thulam Ahmad and Maulvi Hakim Nur-ud 
Din, have wo]i the universal commendation 
by the educated section of Muslim India. 
The late Mirza Sahib rose with the mission 
of the propagation of Islam and rendered 
valuable sci’vice in this direction. It is how- 
ever, to be regretted that the Jiiajority of his 
followers have gone astray, and have begun 
to believe him as a prophet instead of a re- 
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former. This is directly opposed to the 
teachings of Islam ; as the Holy Prophet 
Muhammad (peace be upon him) is admitted- 
ly the last of the prophets. The QadianiH 
also think all Muslims outside the pale of 
Islam, except the followers of the late Mirza 
Sahib. This is again a great disservice to 
the House of Islam : and a grave danger from 
within. 

I cannot close this chapter without a 
word to my co-religionists in India, and that 
is this. The verdict of history is that Islam 
has invariably made progress through peace- 
ful means. It has never spread through the 
sword, as is often misrepresented by its op- 
ponents. Tne great majority of Muslims 
which is found in some parts of India is the 
result of the missionary activities on the part 
of the Muslim saints and writers, and not of 
an5'^ pressure from the Muslim Government. 
And if you still chei ish the great hope of the 
progress of Islam, the only way for its realiza- 
tion lies in the propagation of Islam, in the 
East and the West thi'ough missionary activi- 
ties. The dissemination of Islamic literature 
is the most effective and the cheapest method 
of preaching Islam. 



APPENDIX 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A TRUE RELIGION. 

Fortunately we are living in an age of 
light and learning. The scientific research 
is the salient feature of our times. We have 
succeeded in making wonderful discoveries 
in the mystery of nature. We analyse every 
thing ; and our analytical fa:ulty has reach- 
ed its highest point. In fact, our achieve- 
ments in the domain of s-cionce are chiefly 
due to the development of this faculty. We 
have found out the properties of water and 
air, of earth and fire ; of electricity and 
radium, and the wonderful inventions of 
modern times which have contributed so 
inuch to our civilization, are based upm our 
this scientific knowledge. !Man’s potentiality 
of acquiring khowledge, has given him pre- 
cedence over angels; and the same superiori- 
ty has been referred to in the Quran (II: ill) 
where it is related that “God gave Adam 
the knowledge of all things,” whereas the 
angles were distitute of it. It is due to this 
capacity, that man has made so many inven- 
tions and discoveries in the domain of 
science. 

Now, if we can study the laws of nature ; 
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if vve can find out the characteristics and 
properties of its elements ; should we not 
discover the characteristics of a true and 
living religion ? Is religion only a lip profes- 
sion ? Is it only a cloak, to be worn on 
Sundays, Saturdays or Fridays ? If so, then 
religion is nothing but hypocrisy; a farce, 
and no sensible man will ever like to profess 
it. But no, religion is a reality ; it is a living 
force; it is a science. Just as our scientific know- 
ledge has a practical bearing on human civili- 
zation, similarly our knowledge in the sphere of 
religion has a deep influence in building up 
the moral and spiritul side of our character. 
Just as our scientific knowledge revolutionises 
the destinies of nations, and moulds the 
civilization of mankind, so the religious know- 
ledge transforms the moral and spiritual 
character of a nation or an individual. In fact, 
religion is a great factor in the formation of 
national or individual life. A religion that 
has no practical bearing on our character is 
not worth professing. If it has nothing to do 
with our daily life, if it does not instruct us 
how to fight the great battle of life, it is 
a mere school of thought, destined to die a 
natural death. It has got no justification to 
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exist in the world, as it is a useless thing ; 
and its worthlessness is enough to show that 
it is not a true religion from God. 

A living and true religion, however, gives 
a tone to human character and civilization, 
just as our scientific research adds to the pros- 
perity and happiness of mankind. There 
is perfect harmony between a true religion 
and science ; and it must be so, because both 
are based upon truth. The only difference 
is that the domain of religion is the moral and 
spiritual side of human character, while that 
of science, the physical and material side. 

We stand in need of knowledge and 
experience for our matm-ial progress; we 
equally stand in need of knowledge for the 
uplift of the spiritual side of our nature. 
We make progress in civilization through 
our scientific ' knowledge ^. e. by reading the 
will of God as written in the Book of Nature. 
Similarly, we soar higher and higher in the 
regions of morality and spirituality through 
the knowledge which we acquire from the 
word of God. Thus Science studies the works 
of God, and Religion the word of God. Both 
are seeking after knowledge — the will of God 
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as mauifesfcod in the world. But the channels 
are different i.e. one reads the work of the 
Supreme Beiiifr, the other His word; and as the 
ultimate goal is one and the same Science and 
Religion can be called twins sucking at the 
breast of the selfsame mother. 

Well then, if Religion is but another 
delicate branch of science, can we not study 
it like a science ; and find out its basic princi- 
ples or characteristics V What are then the 
characteristics of a true religion ? 

I have already said that religion acqui- 
res knowledge from the word of God. That 
is why every religion in the world claims the 
possession of a revealed Book. The heavenly 
scriptures which are in the hands of the ex- 
ponents of various religions are sure signs of 
the fact that the word of God is the great 
foundation on which the super-structure of a 
religion stands. But what do these scriptures 
prove ? They prove that God spoke once 
upon a time, or the utmost that He used 
to speak in the dead past. But can this 
proposition satisfy the men living .in the pre- 
sent, if they do not expeiience the same 
Divine bliss in their own age? I am afraid 
the religions which do not believe in the 
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continuation of revelation will surely fail to 
convince one about the existence of God. 
One can ask : if God spoke in the past ; why 
does He not speak at the present ? Are we 
to believe in God on the strength of past 
stories. The Arya Sainaj believes that (rod 
never spoke after the revelation of the Vedas. 
Similarly our Christian friends claim that 
the Holy Bible is the last word of God, after 
which He never addressed a mau. Can such 
religions prove that this God is really a living 
God! If God spoke in the times of Moses, 
Jesus and Muhammad (peace be upon them). 
He should speak at the present too. And if 
He does not, what on earth is the proof of 
His existence in the modei-n times. God is in- 
variably represented by all religions as eter- 
nal and ever-living. But is not His long 
silence inconsistent with His eternal attribute 
of speech ? Tnus if Divine revelation can 
be an element of a true religion, it is only 
the fresh revelation in every age, because 
the revelation of the past is but a mystery 
affording no solid and fresh proof for the 
men of the living present. 

In this respect, I must say, Islam occu- 
pies a unique position among the prominent 



religions of the world. While Christianity 
and the VedicDharma, deny the continuity of 
the Divine revelation, Islam stands for its 
continuity. The Holy Quran sciys: — ‘‘The 
righteous men shall have good news in this 
world’s life and the Holy Prophet is reported 
to have said : “Nothing is left of the prophet- 
hood but the good news.” L e. the Holy 
Quran is the most perfect and complete 
law for humanity of all ages and all times, 
and thci'ofore the ])rophethood has come to 
an end ; yet the rigliteous people will continue 
to receive good news from Hod. This promise 
of the Quran has not been only an empty word; 
but the truth of it is brought homo in all 
ages by the lives of the Huslim saints and 
righteous men who have received the Divine 
communications and laid claim to it. Thus 
the God of Islam doe-'i speak at the present; 
as He spoke in the past. But docs Christianity 
or the Vedic Dharma too believe in such a 
living God? 

Next to revelation comes the necessity of 
dispensation. Man is endowed with various 
capacities and potentialities ; and a harmoni- 
ous development of all human faculties is the 
only object of a religion. As I have already 
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said religion should not be only a lip-belief ; 
but it should have power to mould human cha- 
racter, and bring the various faculties of man 
into full and harmonious play. In other words, 
the full fledged growth of human nature is the 
chief aim of a religion. But this cannot bo 
achieved unless we are subject to certain 
explicit laws. Every-thing in the world is sub- 
ject to a certain Divine law ; and it is through 
obedience to this law that it attains to its 
perfection or goal. Obedience to Divine law 
is the keynote of progress. 

Therefore, a religion that aims at the 
all-round development of human faculties 
must provide us with a coin]-»loto and perfect 
dispensation. It should lay down the detailed 
rules and regulations of life. It should teach 
us how to treat a friend and a foe. It should 
tell us how to discharge our multifarious 
duties in this world of ours. For instance, it 
should formulate the duty of a soveriegn to his 
subjects, of subjects to a king, of a husband 
to his wife and so on. In a word, it should tell 
us how to live. The second function of a 
true religion, therefore, is to give a complete 
code of life for the guidance of inankind. 
Islam, put to this test too, comes up to the 



mark. It is universally admitted that the 
Holy Quran, the purity of whose text is 
beyond the shadow of doubt, comprises a com- 
plete code of life, so far as the basic princi- 
ples are concerned. And the Siiruuit i. e. the 
traditions of the Holy Prophet provide us 
with the details and exemplitications of the 
principles enunciated in the Holy Book of 
Islam. Thus the l^harifit or the Islamic law 
is perfect both in theory and practice. 

The third important requisite of a true 
religion is the model or exemplar, as an 
example is better tiian precept. Men are 
apt to copy ; and they are social beings as ra- 
tional. Hence a code <d' life, a dispensation 
alone, would have not been sulHcient for our 
guidance. We want a perfect model before 
us who should be a historical personage, so 
that we may jjet light and lessons from his 
life. Again, our model must be one who has 
passed through the various stages of social 
life so that at every step of our progress and 
in every station of life we may be able to 
follow in his footpadnts. 

In this respect, too, Islam stands unique 
among all the religions of the world. Chris- 
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tianity and Hinduism have, no doubt, their 
own models. The Christian Church presents 
Jesus (peace be upon him) as her model and 
exemplar; and the Hindus have so many 
gods, of whom Krishna and Rama are very 
important. Buddhism has got the Buddha. 
We have every respect for these personages. 
But we cannot refrain from pointing out that 
these personalities can hardly servo the 
purpose of a model or exemplar. Their lives 
are enshrouded in m.yths. We can make 
nothing out of them. No accurate and precise 
account of their lives is handed down to us. 
The Rationalist Church in England has gone 
so far as to deny the very existence of a 
historical Jesus. This school holds that Christ 
is only a mythical name. The Gospels which 
are the main source of Jesus’ life have very 
little historical value. Besides, the material 
they give, is too meagre and scanty to serve 
the purpose of a beacon for our lives. Simi- 
lar is the case with other religious person- 
alities of the world. Therefore, they cannot 
be models for humanit.v. 

Further, Jesus, and others who, like him, 
are applauded to divinity have another special 



disadvantage for being exeuiplai's for man- 
kind. They are believed to be gods tjr 
(jrod-incarnate by their followers. Well, if 
they are gods, they cannot be models for men. 
They are not of our species. Our exemplar 
must be from amongst ourselves, who can 
realize our difficulties, who has the same 
aspirations, the same difficulties and the same 
methods of surmounting them. Again, 
what is the use of setting up a God as our 
exemplar, unless we are aspiring to become 
a God or God-incarnate ? And if we are all 
gods potential and possess divinity in our- 
selves, then the divinity of Jesus and other 
gods like him dwindles down, and they are 
all brought down to the level of humanity. 
In short, religious personalities like Buddha, 
Jesus, Krishna, Ram Chandra, cannot be 
models for humanity; because, fir-stly, they 
are not historical personages, their lives being 
enshrouded in myth ; and secondly, they are 
believed to be gods by their followers ; and 
evidently a god or God-incarnate cannot be 
model for men. 

But Muhammad (peace be upon him) is 
surely a historical personage. The events 
of his life are handed down to us with wonder- 
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ful accuracy and preciseness. No sovereign in 
the world has got such a complete chronicle 
of his life's events as our Holy Prophet. He 
still seems to be living among his followers, 
because every practice of his has not been 
reduced to writing only; but also to prac- 
tice in their daily life. The whole Islamic world 
is, in a way, a living history of the Prophet. 
Therefore, he is the model for humanity. 

And again, Muhammad (peace be upon 
him) is a mortal like ourselves. He is one of 
us. He has no claim to divinity. His whole 
glory lies in being a man — a perfect man, 
an exemplar for humanity. The Holy Quran 
says 1 *JU I J ^ i. e. “And in the 

Apostle of Allah there is an excellent exam- 
ple for you.” He passed through the various 
stations of life ; and saw the vicissitudes of 
fortune. From the state of a poor orphan, 
he rose to the eminence of Arabia’s Emperor; 
and in all the phases of his life, we can glean 
lessons for our guidance. We all know that 
he was a loving husband, a kind father, a 
true friend, a noble foe, a faithful ally and 
a great administrator and conqueror. He had 
the qualities of both the head and the heart ; 
and Providence gave him ample chance to 
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display these qualities in practice. His life 
is eventful. At one time he hies from Mecca 
at the raid of night to save his life, and deliver 
the Divine message he was charged with; at 
another he enters the self-same city as the 
Emperor of the whole of Arabia. Muhammad, 
therefore, is dccidely an “excellent exemplar 
for humanity.” 

In brief, Islam is at present a true reli- 
gion from God ; because : — 

(1) it recognises the continuity of Divine 
revelation ; and the lives of the Muslim saints 
in all ages exemplify it. 

(2) its Holy Book, the Quran, gives a 
complete code of life. 

(I5) it presents a perfect model in the 
life of the Prophet, who is undoubtedly a his- 
torical personage and whose life, being event- 
ful, is pregnant with the best lessons for 
posterity. 

Is there any other religion, which can 
claim to possess these features ? 


The End. 
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